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THE TRIUMPH OF THEIR “MOST DISTINGUISHED CITIZEN.” 


BY SIDNEY CARTER. 


OU needn’t mind telling me, David. 

I already know. The boys told me. 

I guess we’re inoculated for disappoint- 

ment, aren’t we?” Mrs. Hamlin gave a 
nervous laugh that deceived nobody. 

They entered the long, low room where 
the supper table was set, stout, square-faced 
Mr. Hamlin dropping dejectedly into his 
chair at the head of the table, while his 
plump wren of a wife brought on the hot 
supper. Then, from everywhere, boys 
seemed -to descend. There was Gregory, 
the eldest, home from the country college 
to cast his first vote for his father; Wallace, 
the high school senior who had handed out 
cards at the polls all day; Bronson, the tall, 
gawky athlete; David, junior, of vivacious 
temperament; chunky Roscoe; William 
James, a quiet thin lad and, last of all, the 
Kid, aged nine. All seven, wet and shining, 
took their places at table, Mother hurriedly 
wiping her hands on her apron as the father 
mumbled grace. If his voice slackened the 
least, no other notice ‘was taken of it than 
the mother’s hasty retreat into the pantry 
for another kind of jam. 

“Where’s my Bébé?” Mr. Hamlin’s 
voice softened as it always did when he 
spoke the name of their youngest and the 
one girl of the family. 

From behind the door she appeared, a 
bright-eyed chubby little thing, and flung 
both arms about his neck. They comforted 
each other a moment while the others 
waited. The father’s eyes were misty when 
he turned back to them. 

“Well, Father, it was a rotten shame,” 
announced Gregory as soon as the bustle 
of plate-passing had subsided. ‘ There’s 
no doubt that the best man didn’t win this 
time. 





“Tt’s a hard pill to swallow, my boy, but 
if we are to go into politics at all we’ve got 
to accept the verdict of the people. They 
don’t want me for judge. That’s all. I’ve 
been outbid by the talents of Judge Davis. 
Let it go at that.” David Hamlin would 
not damage his boys’ ideals, even to save his 
pride. 

Nevertheless, his defeat for the nomina- 
tion of district judge was a severe blow to 
the whole family. The campaign had been 
expensive, and there now faced them the 
necessity of cutting down their already 
frugal way of living. It was because of 
this that Gregory took his father aside later 
and whispered, “ Now, you’re not to bother 
any more about me. If I’m old enough to 
vote, I’m old enough to take care of my- 
self.” His father made a gesture of pro- 
test, but Gregory went steadily on: “No, 
I’m not going to stop after you’ve given me 
this start, but I can put myself through 
college, and I will.’ The young fellow 
pressed his father’s hand encouragingly and 
followed off the younger ones to bed. 

As soon as they were left alone, Mrs. 
Hamlin leaned over her husband’s chair and 
patted his head softly. ‘“ Now, David dear, 
you musn’t be so cast down. When we’re 
beaten, that’s the very time we must keep 
up our courage.” 

He covered his eyes with his hands as he 
answered, “ How many tin.es you’ve said 
that, Jane; but this time I’m done for. I 
wouldn’t want the boys to know it, but I 
was licked—licked to a standstill. I can 
never run again. I might as well face it— 
I’m—lI’m a failure.’ His voice broke. 

She thrust her hands in between” his 
fingers and his face. “I guess I know how 
you feel, David. It’s been a disappointment 
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—life has. It hasn’t turned out as we 
planned it but—but we’ve still got each 
other and—and our boys.” 

“Yes,” he agreed, “our boys.” But, 
somehow, the words did not comfort him. 
-The sense of failure brooded over him. 

This was the fourth time that David 
Hamlin had run for office, not to mention 
the many times he had been in a receptive 
mood. Politics, according to his rather old- 
fashioned ideas, was the only gateway to 
distinction, so he had aspired, first to the 
office of state’s attorney and later, when 
the years added the necessary dignity, to 
the Bench. But one Maclyn Davis, too, 
wished to serve the people in these same 
capacities, and defeated Hamlin as often 
as he ran. When the new primary law 
went into effect, however, Mr. Hamlin felt 
sure that his opportunity had come. 
Though the politicians had not been kind, 
surely the people would approve his claims. 
Confidently, he placed them before the 
voters, and his defeat by them had left him 
with a consciousness of failure as humiliat- 
ing as his antagonism against Davis was 
intense. 

But he had little time to indulge either of 
these emotions. There were bills to be met 
and a neglected law practice to be picked up 
and made to feed this hungry, growing 
brood who were at once his great responsi- 
bility and his greatest consolation. Some- 
way, anything that one of his boys did was 
vicariously his own performance and made 
him forget, temporarily at least, his own 
defeats. Thus, when Bronson excelled in 
the swimming contest, Mr. Hamlin swelled 
visibly with pride. When David won the 
oratorical medal, Mr. Hamlin felt that he 
had once again entered the forum. When 
William James wrote his prize essay his 
joy was great. But the star performance of 
the season turned out to be Wallace’s com- 
mencement. Two years before Gregory had 
carried off first honors on a similar occasion, 
and now, when the graduates’ names were 
posted, a Hamlin name led all the rest. 
This meant that Wallace would deliver the 
class valedictory. Z 

Voicing his old ideals, Mr. Hamlin per- 
suaded Wallace to select for the subject of 
his oration, “The Great American Heri- 
tage.” It was to be a eulogy of the great 
men of history, and after it was written he 
plunged with zeal into the fatherly task of 
criticism. When the literary production 
had been sufficiently scratched and inter- 
lined to reach the typewritten stage, there 
followed a period of rehearsal under his 
direction. At last, though, the final quills 
were put to it, and the father and mother 
and each one of the boys pronounced “ The 
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Great American Heritage” entirely equal 
to Gregory’s “ Domain of the Pacific.” 
But he went on with his carefully prepared, 

Yet, after the boys left him for bed at 
night, the bitterness would eat deep that he 
could only give to his sons’ younger days, 
that it would never be in his power to con- 
fer a distinguished name, or wealth, or any 
worldly position on his boys. Alas, David 
Hamlin had not even felt able to give his 
boy a commencement -present! In shame, 
he drank the very dregs of parental pain— 
the inability to give to one’s own. 

This bitterness reached its lowest depths 
the night of commencement as, together, 
they walked down the aisle—stout, red- 
faced Mr. Hamlin, the small girl, Gregory, 
home again from college to do honor to 
Wallace’s great day, vivacious David, 
junior, tall Bronson, chunky Roscoe, and 
the Kid, grinning consciously from side to 
side. At last the nine were seated, the 
mother beside the father. 

The room was packed with the expectant 
friends and relatives of the graduates. The 
rostrum was covered with white. Against 
the tan background of the walls were ar- 
ranged great branches of dogwood. At 
each side stood boxes of snowballs, and 
near the footlights were small tables bear- 
ing baskets of diplomas. A girl in white 
took her seat at the piano and began to play 
the class march. Silence fell abruptly and 
down the aisle they came, the Class of 1914, 
the smallest girl first. Each girl, of course, 
was dressed in white. Each boy wore a 
black suit. All had their eyes fixed far 
ahead with that hopeful gaze of youth. 

Suddenly, into Mr. Hamlin’s shoulders 
there dropped a stiffening. His jaws set 
hard. His eyes had discovered Judge Mac- 
lyn Davis taking a seat of honor on the 
platform. Impatiently he lifted his pro- 
gram and read the last item: “ Presentation 
of diplomas by Judge Maclyn Davis in be- 
half of the Board of Education.” How this 
brought home to him, in the hour when he 
might have been so proud, his own defeat! 

The program seemed interminable, but he 
was roused at last from his thoughts by the 
superintendent’s announcement that the stu- 
dent receiving the highest average grade 
for the whole four years always delivered 
the valedictory—the class honor, in fact— 
and that this year that honor fell to Wal- 
-- Hamlin, whose grade had been ninety- 

ve. 

To the center of the stage advanced Wal- 
lace, slim, youthful, and full of promise, 
his light hair a trifle rumpled in front 
where the curls would not stay plastered 
down. His voice rang out full and clear, 
dropping each word like a clear-cut jewel 
into his hearers’ ears: “ Ladies, Gentlemen, 
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Members of our Board of Education, and 
Judge of our Court.” His father was 
startled—this was an impromptu touch. 
carefully practiced oration as smoothly as 
if it had been born that moment from a 
super-boyish inspiration. 

“Two hundred years ago, our fathers 
landed on this soil, bringing naught but the 
wealth of a clear conscience, a strong hand, 
and an open mind.” Without a break or a 
hesitation he marched straight on to his 
peroration and his close. Loud and sincere 
rang the applause. Either the appeal that 
clean, straight, strong youth ever makes, or 
his brevity, or his sureness had won favor. 
Mr. Hamlin loosened his grip on his pro- 
gram. Mrs. Hamlin leaned back again in 
her seat. 

But even in that moment of keenest pride 
lay yet a keener edge of humiliation for 
David Hamlin. His eyes scarcely left 
Judge Davis’s face—the man, he felt, who 
was responsible for his defeat in life. 

Judge Davis had been one of those men 
who go through life piling up success upon 
success, while expressing in his attractive 
person the dignity of the Bench, and in his 
manner the ingratiating suavity of the poli- 
tician. But to-night, he seemed different— 
even to David Hamlin. A strange humil- 
ity, some unwonted emotion, seemed to pos- 
sess him. As Wallace Hamlin spoke, the 
judge looked yearningly at the manly youth. 
Lines of sadness crept into his face, and 
David Hamlin remembered, almost with 
pity, that Judge Davis had no sons, no 
daughters. 

The superintendent announced that the 
diplomas would be presented and the clos- 
ing address made by “Our most distin- 
guished citizen, Hon. Maclyn Davis.” 

Judge Davis came forward slowly. He 
glanced along the line of graduates, his 
eyes lingering again upon Wallace Hamlin, 
then turned to the audience. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began at 
last, in a voice whose very quietness clothed 
the deepest emotion, “I shall not make a 
speech but merely correct a wellmeant mis- 
take made by our superintendent. He in- 
troduced me as the town’s most distin- 
guished citizen. I am not. I have felt to- 
night as I watched these boys and girls 
with their high ideals and buoyant hopes, 
and especially as I listened to that ringing 
address on Americanism by our young 
friend, the valedictorian, that I am the 
greatest failure in the house.” 

The judge paused a moment. 

“Therefore,” he continued, “I am not 
going to deliver the speech nor present the 
diplomas—I am not worthy. Instead, I am 
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going to introduce to you the man who is.” 

He left the stage, walked down into the 
audience straight to David Hamlin, and 
took him by the arm. Too astonished to 
resist, Mr. Hamlin was led to the stage. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,”—Judge Davis’s 
hand was still on Hamlin’s arm,—‘“ I want 
to introduce to you the man whom I have 
sometimes opposed politically, but whose 
life I have always watched with a humble 
feeling of my own unworthiness.” Judge 
Davis’s voice suddenly soared. “Friends, 
you have listened to-night to our young 
valedictorian’s oration, well written, well 
delivered. You have seen his clean, manly 
figure. You have heard what his high 
school record has been. But do you know 
that, two years ago, his older brother took 
first honors with an average grade of nine- 
ty-six? Do you know that his younger 
brother won the medal offered for the best 
oration delivered by a Junior? Do you re- 
member that another brother gave a display 
of pluck at the swimming contest last falf 
that made our hearts thrill? Do you know 
that still another brother won the state prize 
for the best historical essay? And that 
there are other Hamlins yet to be heard 
from? Sons like these, sons like these who 
will become the fathers of the future,”—he 
took a step forward—“ they are The Great 
American Heritage. Only men who are 
good fathers can give it to us. Such a man 
is David Hamlin. Friends, I present to 
you the successful father. He is the one 
to deliver these diplomas.” 

Even if David Hamlin could have con- 
trolled his voice a speech would have been 
difficult because of the applause. Instead 
of attempting words, he bowed to the 
audience and picked up the basket of di- 
plomas. As the superintendent called. out 
the names and each graduate in turn stepped 
forward, David Hamlin had all that he 
could do to keep steady the hand that held 
out the little roll of parchment. Even so, 
he had to blink continually to keep the mist 
from his eyes. And when he came to his 
own boy the tears gathered frankly in the 
eyes of both father and son. 

The diplomas were at last delivered. 
There came a moment’s pause, a tense mo- 
ment, in which Mr. Hamlin stood with his 
face half to the audience and half to the 
class. He opened his mouth as if to speak, 
then closed his lips and impulsively held 
out his hand to Maclyn Davis. 

The judge sprang to his feet and gripped 
it heartily, while the applause that followed 
was of a kind that had never greeted spoken 
words—at least in that hall—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 
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A BOY WHO RECOMMENDED 
HIMSELF. 





Joun Brent was trimming his hedge, and 
‘the “snip, snip” of his shears was a pleas- 
ing sound to his ears. In the rear of him 
stretched a wide, smootly-kept lawn, in the 
center of which stood his residence, a hand- 
some, massive structure, which had cost him 
not less than ninety thousand dollars. 

The owner of it was a man who, in 
shabby attire, was trimming his hedge. “A 
close, stingy skinflint, I’ll warrant.” some 
boy is ready to say. 

No, he wasn’t. He trimmed his own 
hedge for recreation, as he was a man of 
sedentary habits. His shabby clothes were 
his working clothes, while those which he 
wore on other occasions were both neat 
and expensive; indeed, he was very par- 
ticular even about what are known as the 
minor appointments of dress. 

Instead of being stingy, he was exceed- 
ingly liberal. He was always contributing 
tto benevolent enterprises, and helping de- 
serving people, often when they had not 
zasked his help. 

Just beyond the hedge was the public 
sidewalk, and two boys stopped opposite to 
where he was at work, he on one side of 
tthe hedge and they on the other. 

“Hello, Fred! That’s a very handsome 
tennis racquet,” one of them said. “You 
must have paid about seven dollars for it, 
didn’t you?” 

“Only six, Charlie,” was the reply. 

“Your old one is in prime order yet. 
What will you take for it?” 


“T sold it to Willie Robbins for one dol- | 


lar and a half,” replied Fred. 

“Well, now, that was silly,” declared 
Charlie. “I’d have given you three dollars 
for it.” 

“You are too late,” replied Fred. “I 
have promised it to Willie.” 

“Oh, you only promised it to him, eh? 
And he’s simply promised to pay for it, I 
suppose? I’ll give you three dollars for it.” 

“T can’t do it, Charlie.” 

“You can, if you want to. A dollar and 
a half more isn’t to be sneezed at.” 

“Of course not,” admitted Fred; “and 
I’d like to have it, only I promised the 
racquet to Willie.” 

“ But you are not bound to keep your 
promise. You are at liberty to take more 
for it. Tell him that I offered you another 
time as much and that will settle it.” 

“No, Charlie,” gravely replied the other 
boy, “that will not: settle’ it—neither with 
Willie- nor: with me. 1 cannot disappoint 
him. A bargain isa bargain.” The racquet 
is his, even if it hasn’t been delivered.” 


” 
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angrily. “Fred Fenton, I’ll not say that 
you are a chump, but I’ll predict that you'll 
never make a successful business man. 
You are too punctilious.” 

John Brent overheard the conversation, 
and he stopped to get a look at the boy who 
had such a high regard for his word. 

“The lad has a good face, and is made 
of the right sort of stuff,” was the mil- 
lionaire’s mental comment. “He places a 
proper value upon his integrity, and he will 
succeed in business because he is punc- 
tilious.” 

The next day, while he was again work- 
ing on his hedge, John Brent overheard an- 
other conversation. Fred Fenton was again 
a participant in it. 

“Fred, let us go over to the circus lot,” 
the other boy said. “The men are putting 
up the tents for the afternoon perform- 


“No, Joe, I’d rather not,” Fred said. 

“ But why?” 

“On account of the profanity. One 
never hears anything good on such occa- 
sions, and I would advise you not to go. 
My mother would not want me to go.” 

“Did she say you shouldn’t?” 

“No, Joe.” 

“Then let us go. You will not be dis- 
obeying her orders.” 

“But I will be disobeying her wishes,” 
insisted Fred. “No, I’ll not go.” 

“That is another good point in that boy,” 
thought John Brent. “A boy who respects 
his mother’s wishes very rarely goes 
wrong.” 

Two months later John Brent advertised 
for a clerk in his factory, and there were at 
least a dozen applicants. 

“T can simply take your names and resi- 
dences this morning,” he said. “I’ll make 
inquiries about you, and notify the one 
whom I conclude to select.” 

Three of the boys gave their names and 
residences. 

“What is your name?” he asked, as he 
glanced at the fourth boy. 

“Fred Fenton, sir,” was the reply. : 

John Brent remembered the name and 
the boy. He looked at him keenly, a pleas- 
ing smile crossing his face. 

“You can stay,” he said. “I’ve been 
suited sooner than I expected to be,” he 
added, looking at the other boys and dis- 
missing them with a wave of his hand. 

: “Why did you take me?” asked Fred, 
in surprise. “ Why were inquiries not nec- 
essary in my case? You do not know me.” 

“T know you better than you think I do,” 
John Brent said, with a significant smile. 

“But I offered you no recommendation,” 
suggested Fred. 
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“My boy, it wasn’t necessary,” replied | 


John Brent. “I overheard you recommend 
yourself.” 

But as he felt disposed to enlighten Fred, 
he told him about the two conversations he 
had overheard. 

Now, boys, this is a true story, and there 
is a moral in it. You are more frequently 
observed and heard and overheard than 
you are aware of. Your elders have a 
habit of making an estimate of your mental 
and moral worth. 

You cannot keep late hours, lounge on 
the corners, visit low places of amusement, 
smoke cigarettes, and chaff boys who are 
better than you are, without older people’s 
making a note of your bad habits. How 
much more forcibly and creditably pure 
speech, good breeding, honest purposes and 
parental respect speaks in your behalf !— 
Golden Days. 





FLOWERS AND THE FAIR. 





HE following extracts from a private 
letter from San Francisco are of in- 
terest by reason of their timely description 
of the wonderful floral display and the con- 
ditions at the Exposition. 

“Some wear overcoats and winter cloth- 
ing here all the year round. Fur coats and 
furs are never out of season, but, in spite of 
that the palms grow wonderfully. I cannot 
convey.an idea of the luxuriant vegetation— 
lawns where you can’t wear out the grass. 
The roses grow on trees like peach trees— 
the trunks six inches in diameter. Each 
tree will have at one time thirty big, firm 
roses, such as your florists would want six 
dollars a dozen for. A modest clerk’s cot- 
tage will have twenty such trees in its little 
yard, besides banks of calla lillies, mat- 
tresses of violets, thickets of heliotrope, 
every window sill a mass of scarlet gera- 
nium—and about the garden, an arborvitae 
hedge six feet high and four feet thick, 
growing so strongly that the children walk 
on top of it. 

“T am sure there can be no such floral 
display’ anywhere else in the world. In 
spite of this ‘sunny’ California does not 
apply to our part about here and Monterey 
and ‘the Coast.’ The Californian is rabid 
about his country but the sojourner will tell 
you that a few sunny days in the Spring and 
Fall when you can sit on the porch are to 
be marked with red letters. In the modern 
bungalows the verandas are glazed and be- 
come sun parlors. 

“This coolness will enable visitors to 
take in the Exposition without wilting a 
collar. It is, anyhow, the most comfortable 
exposition to take in wheeled chairs, cater- 
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pillar motor trains, benches, seats, loung- 
ing and rest rooms and refreshment rooms 
everywhere. When you feel tired you do 
not have to goa hundred yards anywhere to 
find a comfortable, interesting place to- sit 
down, and all free, even where the bands 
play. : 
“TI went into a pavilion, the other day, 
where a hundred people with telephones 
at their ears were listening to a man in 
New York giving the news of the afternoon 
and telling about the telephone system. 

“ There is another place where they are 
assembling Ford cars and sending one out 
under its own power every three minutes.” 


— 
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ON THE LUSITANIA. 








Blas president of the New York Ship- 
building Company, of Camden, New 
Jersey, Mr. Samuel M. Knox, who sur- 
vived the torpedoing of the Lusitania on 
May 7, gives a graphic account of the dis- 
aster which cost 1200 lives. Both the Gulf- 
light and the Nebraskan, also torpedoed by 
the Germans, were built by Mr. Knox’s 
company. He says: 

“There was no explosion within the 
ship’s hold when the torpedo struck us,” 
he said, “and there was no panic. Per- 
sonally, knowing that the Lusitania was 
built with safety compartments, I believe 
that after the one which had been pierced 
by the torpedo had filled with water the 
damage would not go further. But some- 
thing gave way, evidently, and she went 
down within 20 minutes after she had been 
struck, a fact which I am unable to un- 
derstand. Only one torpedo hit her. 

“ After hurrying to my cabin and put- 
ting on a life-belt, I returned to the deck, on 
the port side, which was high in the air. 
By this time people were madly leaping 
over the port rail. A little to one side of 
the crowd I saw Elbert Hubbard standing 
alone. He wore no lifebelt and was calmly 
watching the scene with an air of curiously 
detached interest. 

“T saw Paul Crompton, of Chestnut Hill, 
with four of his little children. He was 
trying to fasten a belt around the smallest 
girl, a mere baby. One of his two older 
daughters, a girl of about 12, was having 
trouble with the belt she was trying to put 
on by herself. ‘Please will you show me 
how to fix this?’ she asked unconcernedly. 
I adjusted it, and she thanked me. 

“Then I started again for the starboard 
side, almost sliding down the steep descent. 
The deck had sunk to the very’ edge of the 
water, so that I was able to step directly 
into a single lifeboat which lay alongside. 
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As I crouched in the bottom of the boat 
two other men leaped in from behind me 
upon my shoulders. I looked around then 
and decided to plunge into the sea rather 
than be drawn down with the lifeboat when 
the Lusitania sank. 

“My foot caught in something as I went 
over into the water, but came free in a 
moment. I believe the boat went down at 
that instant. About me I saw one of the 
four enormous smokestacks of the ship 
slowly descending upon me. It was 30 feet 
in diameter, but it came down on me so 
slowly that it merely pushed me gently 
below the surface. 

“ All around me were people struggling 
in the water, hundreds and hundreds of 
them. I saw one man climb upon the shoul- 
ders of another, and I shouted at him in 
my indignation. I resolved to waste no 
strength and floated on my back. 

“Finally I reached a huge chest, 12 feet 
long, and held to one corner of it. After 
a while I heard some one sobbing and pray- 
ing hysterically on the other side of the 
chest. I made my way around it just in 
time to see a woman let go her hold. I 
swam to her and held her up until an up- 
turned boat, with four men on its keel 
came by. They lifted her up, but she died 
as they did so. 

“Then I was taken on a life raft which 
30 others had reached, and from there 
picked up by a fishing smack. Of four or 
five women, one was a bride on her honey- 
moon. When we reached the fishing smack 
there was her husband, weeping like a child, 
‘Never mind,’ she laughed, to cheer him up, 
were lost those awful wedding pres- 
ents!’” 


<< 
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ON COMMENCEMENT DAY. 








“ Education is a tool, not a toy.” 

“Your diploma represents less risk of 
failure and a reasonable guarantee that 
you have been more than exposed to edu- 
cation.” 

“ T wish you work to the end of your life, 
and life to the end of your work.” 

“You represent one of southern Califor- 
nia’s valuable assets, because in a peculiar 
way you are among the trustees of her 
prosperity. You are valuable now for what 
you are this day. I had rather be twenty 
to twenty-four years of age in the year 
1915 with health and strength and the edu- 
cation your diploma represents than to be 
the idle heir of a millionaire with nothing 
more strenuous than to live within my in- 
come.” ; 

“This great country of ours does not 
need a larger orange crop or a larger crop 
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of tourists, as much as it needs you as a 
part of a larger crop of young men and 
women who are not morally color blind and 
have horse-sense enough to stand without 
hitching.” 

“My last words are these. Keep an open 
mind—do some sinewy thinking. Don’t be 
afraid to think and do some of your own 
thinking. Keep your heart tender—that is 
not a soft word. You will find it takes 
cheerful courage. Be as clean as a hound’s 
tooth. The world hates a liar, a thief or a 
libertine. All such are undesirable citizens, 
By your life, not your education, you will 
be known. Take Livingstone’s motto: 
— God. and work hard.’”—John Willis 

aer. 
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TEMPERANCE: TALK TO YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 








REV. JAMES LEARMOUNT. 





I HAVE read of a prize fighter who was 

in jail for the twenty-seventh time, to 
whom the chaplain read the story of David 
and Goliath. When the reading was fin- 
ished, the burly prize fighter exclaimed, with 
great glee, “I’m glad the little ’un won!” 
I always like the little ones to win, and to 
help you to win I want to say a few words 
to you that will guide you in the future. 
There are, so we are told, eight hundred 
thousand drunkards in this country today. 
Once they were bright boys and girls like 
you, but they began to drink, and the prac- 
tice became a habit, and then a disease, 
until today it is almost impossible for them 
to give it up. Now they are the wrecks 
and failures of life, and our great national 
puzzle, for we do not know how to help 
them. 

In the fable of the magic skin, the wearer 
had power to get anything he wanted, but 
every time he gratified his wishes the skin 
shrank, and compressed him into smaller 
dimensions, until, by and by, with the last 
wish, life itself was crushed out. And that 
fable draws an exact picture of what takes 
place every time a wicked desire is grati- 
fied, a wicked thing indulged in; you your- 
self, all that is good in you, is being crushed 
to death, and soon there will be little that 
is noble or grand left in your nature. You 
boys and girls, from the teaching you have 
received, know that it is absolutely wrong 
to drink. If you ever drink after knowing 
that, you will degrade and insult your best 
self, and so sink lower and lower, and have 
less and less respect for yourself. 

I have read a story of a man who found 
a serpent that was nearly frozen in a forest. 
He took it home and placed it on the hearth 
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to warm. It soon revived, but no sooner 
had it done so than it attempted to sting 
him and his children, and, had it not been 
quickly killed it would have done so. If 
you drink it will sting you—sting you in 
your self-respect, in your character, in your 
best life. There is no need for fear if you 
cherish all that is noble and pure and true, 
and learn to control yourselves. 

You desire to excel at school and in the 
gymnasium, on the cricket and football 
fields. Zimmermann, the world’s champion 
cyclist, once said: “ Cyclists, don’t smoke; 
it depresses the heart and shortens the 
wind. Don’t drink; drink never wins races. 
I have trophies at home which would have 
belonged to others if they had let liquor 
alone.” Doctors, the best of them, all warn 
us to leave it alone. I do not know any- 
one who can say a good word about it and 
speak the truth. The hardest things ever 
said against the drink were said by a 
brewer. 

I hope you have all taken the pledge, and 
that you mean to keep it. Let me tell you a 
story. A lad, a corporal in the French 
army, when drunk struck his superior offi- 
cer. This was a serious offense. He was 
tried by courtmartial and sentenced to be 
shot. He was cast into prison to await the 
execution of the sentence. An effort was 
made to secure his pardon, but without suc- 
cess. The colonel, however, was much at- 
tached to him and was unremitting in his 
efforts.to procure his pardon, which he at 
length succeeded in doing, on condition that 
if he was ever known to be drunk again he 
should be shot. 

The colonel went to the prison to inform 
_ condemned young corporal of his par- 

on. 

“ Oh, colonel!” said the unhappy young 
man, as the officer entered, “ you see what 
my folly has brought me to.” 

“ Suppose,” said the colonel, “that I 
should tell you that, on condition that you 
never in your life drink again, a pardon is 
extended to you, your life being the forfeit 
if ever you taste liquor again.” 

“Tmpossible!” said the lad. “I cannot 
live and not drink. Must I never drink? 
Never?” The poor fellow relapsed into 
hopelessness. “Nothing could keep me 
from it. It would be impossible to keep 
the condition.” 

“T want your word and pledge of honor, 
as a soldier,” said the colonel, appealing to 
the lad’s high military spirit. 

“Then, colonel,” he said, “see here and 
now,” and he lifted his arm toward heaven, 
“that never to my dying day will I put 
liquor to my lips again.” 

That lad became commander of the Im- 
perial Guard, whose very name became 





such a power, and he kept the pledge in 
the same spirit that characterized his mem- 
orable utterance: “The Old Guard dies, 
but never surrenders! ” 

Will you remember that you have taken 
a pledge; that you are in honor bound to 
keep it; will you show the same brave 
spirit that he showed in carrying out his 
pledge? 

In the early French Revolution the school 
drill. When they marched out they carried 
a flag upon which, in shining letters, were 
these words: “Tremblez, Tyrans; nous 
grandirons!” (Tremble, Tyrants; we shall 
grow up!) You boys and girls will grow 
up into men and women. You will be able 
to right this awful wrong if you are true 
to your pledge. Let there be “no surren- 
der” of your principles. Be little men and 
women now, daring to do right, and by and 
by the world will be proud of you, and you 
will leave a better heritage for your chil- 
dren than we have been able to give to you. 


_— 
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CIGARETTES AND COLLEGE 
PROFESSORS. 








N thousands of homes anxious fathers 
and mothers are doing all in their power 
so to train their boys as to insure them 
against the evil effects of cigarettes. Thou- 
sands of earnest teachers in the public 
schools are doing all in their power to help 
these fathers and mothers in the homes to 
save their boys, by carefully teaching them 
what all scientific and medical authority 
declares to be true regarding the physical, 
mental, and moral ruin which results from 
the cigarette habit in the lives of boys. In 
some schools the nitrate of silver cure is 
given to boys who have become victims of 
the cigarette habit in the hope that at least 
some of them may be saved from its awful 
effects. In the city of Houston, alone, one 
hundred and sixty-two boys were recently 
given the cure. In many states laws have 
been enacted absolutely prohibiting the sale 
of cigarettes to boys and fixing heavy fines 
and severe penalties for all who dare to 
violate such laws. 

In view of all that parents, teachers, sci- 
entists, and physicians are doing to inform 
boys of the evil effects which are certain 
to result from their use of cigarettes, and 
in view of all that is being done by legis- 
lation and all other agencies which are in- 
terested in the physical, mental, and moral 
welfare of boys, to remove from them the 
temptation to such use, it is humiliating to 
be compelled to admit that when boys, who 
have been taught in the home and school 
that the use of cigarettes is an injury to 
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them physically, mentally, and morally, 
enter some of the institutions of so-called 
higher education, one of their first expe- 
riences is to be compelled to recite to some 
professor who is a victim of the cigarette 
habit. 

The time is now at inond when college 
and university presidents and their direct- 
ing boards of trustees should promptly 
show that they have enough consideration 
for the wishes of good parents and teachers 
and enough regard for the welfare of their 
own students, who come to the college and 
university from homes of high moral ideals 
and standards, to lead them to refuse to 
employ or retain any professor or instruc- 
tor who shows by his daily acts and prac- 
tices that he has no respect for the wishes 
of parents or no regard for the moral in- 
struction of earnest teachers in the ele- 
mentary school. No man, whatever his 
scholarship may be, who persists in habits 
which have a tendency to undermine the 
moral standards of good homes and nullify 
the instruction of good teachers, is fit to 
teach the boys who come from such homes, 
and who have been trained by such teachers, 

Any professor or instructor now holding 
a position in any college, especially a col- 
lege of education or normal school for the 
training of superintendents or teachers to 
assume leadership in the public schools, who 
is a “cigarette fiend,” should either prove 
that he has enough manhood left to quit 
such an inexcusable habit on the part of 
any teacher, or take the “nitrate of silver 
cure.” If unable to do the former or un- 
willing to take the latter, he should be 
given a permanent leave of absence and his 
place filled by some one whose example will 
not be a menace to the morals of his stu- 
dents and a detriment to the moral standing 
of the teaching profession. 

The specious plea that a professor’s per- 
sonal habits cannot be interfered with is not 
worthy of any consideration. Any profes- 
sor who is not willing to live in accordance 
with the high moral standards of personal 
conduct, which control the lives of the great 
majority of self-respecting teachers, who 
persist in practices which are offensive to 
the moral ideals of the great majority of 
good citizens, and who feel that his “ per- 
sonal. liberty” and “academic freedom ” 
are being interfered with, because he is 
called upon to quit smoking cigarettes, can 
resign at any time and thus insure himself 
from any further interference with his in- 
dividual rights. 

It is unbelievable that some of the habits 
now persisted in by some college professors, 
including the cigarette habit, will long be 
countenanced or tolerated by college au- 
thorities who certainly must feel that they 
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are at least indirectly responsible for the 
acts of those whom they employ and who 
must also certainly realize that their first 
duty is to protect the students in the insti- 
tutions which they represent, from the 
harmful influence of teachers who insolently 
persist in such an inexcusable habit as 
smoking cigarettes. The many college 
professors who do not indulge in such a 
habit ought to be protected against the few 
who do.—Ohio Educational Monthly. 





TRENCH FIGHTING IN THE WAR. 


ORMER Senator Lafayette Young, of 
Iowa, who recently returned from 
Europe, where he visited all the countries 
at war, except Russia, in a signed article 
in the World today gives his impressions 
of the titanic struggle. The article follows, 
in part: 

“Tt has been stated that agriculture was 
being worked to the limit by women and 
boys, especially in Germany and Austria. 
I saw no evidence of the cultivation of 
parks or waste lands. I saw the armies 
in all of the countries excepting Russia. 
Tents with the armies are almost out of 
use. The men are in trenches, and those 
not in actual firing trenches live in al- 
coves dug out of the sides of the trenches. 
Through France, extending in a circular 
form from Belgium to the top of Switzer- 
land, there are 417 miles of trenches, which 
means that both armies have their own. 
In these trenches are said to be 3,000,000 
men. Yet, you can sit on a hill beside a 
cannon and look down the valley over these 
trenches and you can see birds and beasts 
at their leisure, but you cannot see a human 
being. Nothing could be more silent than 
a valley thus peopled with nobody making 
an utterance or in any way making a sound. 

“This is a peculiar war. Trenches are 
utilized as they never have been before. 
They are dug deeper, and less men are 
driven out by shrapnel. In my judgment 
the war of the submarines, while unpleas- 
ant, is not doing anything toward ending 
the war. Neither are the aeroplanes doing 
anything in that direction. 

“The war must be fought along the lines 
of these trenches in France and Belgium. 
The war must be made as fierce as Grant 
made his assault on Petersburg in his ap- 
proach to Richmond. That country now 
manning a set of trenches which is willing 
to sacrifice the largest number of human 
lives in bloody slaughter will win. 

“Not all the armies are fighting with 
exactly the same spirit. The Germans 
have been fighting with real desperation, 
as the Confederates fought during the 
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first two years of the Civil War. The 
French are fighting in a quiet spirit, and 
are not led by a Napoleon, although 
their leader is capable. They wear the 
old Napoleonic uniforms, and each man 
goes when called and makes no “ back- 
talk.” The Belgians have filled up their 
army, and although they have only a little 
corner of their country, they are willing 
to fight. The Austrians are good soldiers, 
a little on the order of the French. The 
Austrian thinks the German is the best sol- 
dier in the world. The Canadians and 
Scotch are ready and fierce warriors, while 
the Englishmen are with some lagging get- 
ting ready. Wherever the English have 
been in the engagements they have kept up 
the honor of the British name, but the 
British in their movements remind one of 
Harry Lauder’s songs: ‘It’s nice to get up 
in the morning, but it’s nicer to lie in bed.’ 
“The resources of these warring nations, 
so far as money is concerned, have not yet 
been put to the test. People are buying 
bonds and the money goes into expendi- 
tures and gets back to the people again. 
Thus there is an inflation which stimulates 
business to an unnatural condition.” 


_— 
> 





REMEMBER THE BIRDS. 





[* his Arbor Day proclamation Governor 
Brumbaugh reminds the people of 
Pennsylvania of the duty, not only of plant- 
ing and caring for trees, but of protecting 
the birds who nest in their branches. 
“These feathered friends,” he well says, 
“demand consideration. They should have 
a welcome to our State. * * * We do not 
yet fully appreciate their beneficent offices 
as we should.” The number of bird-lovers 
is growing rapidly, and the study and ob- 
servation of their habits are a source of 
increasing delight. Much has been done to 
interest children in the subject and to teach 
them the wickedness of molesting birds, 
stealing the eggs or injuring the young. 
It is safe to say that hundreds of persons 
of all ages now are ardent defenders of 
these beautiful creatures to one who had 
more than a passing sentiment for them 
not so many years ago. But there is still 
a great field of effort left for the Audubon 
societies and kindred organizations. 

The pleasure they give should be reason 
enough for protecting the birds. But they 
do much more than lend charm to the land- 
scape and delight the ear with their songs. 
Their economic value is inestimable. They 
are the best helpers the farmer has. Any 
serious diminution in their numbers would 
mean an enormous increase in noxious in- 





sects and weeds. Laws may be passed to 
prevent their destruction, but there must be 
a strong public sentiment to secure the 
proper enforcement of such laws. Further- 
more, the difficulties which have been 
thrown in the way of Federal legislation 
make the duty of individual States the 
more imperative. Judicial decisions based 
on technicalities probably will not suffice to 
defeat such legislation in the end. But un- 
scrupulous pot-hunters have already threat- 
ened the existence of several species, and 
their activities are hard to detect and pun- 
ish, Every Pennsylvanian should take the 
Governor’s words as a personal appeal and 
do his share toward the preservation of 
bird Life.— Ledger. 
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OBJECTS OF EDUCATION. 








DR. J. H. SNOWDEN. 





DUCATION is a large business in our 
modern world. Millions of dollars 
are invested in its plant, and many thou- 
sands of teachers and scholars are engaged 
in imparting and receiving its training. 
Immense emphasis is placed upon it in all 
quarters as one of the most essential at- 
tainments of life. What is it all for? 
What objects does it seek to gain? 

1. Some unworthy objects. The good is 
tainted, or connected with the less good, or 
with the evil, and education suffers from 
perverted views. With some it is only a 
means of making money, of escaping the 
humble and hard toil of the world and get- 
ting up into easy places and large profit. 
In their view it means soft hands and un- 
soiled linen, an upholstered chair in an of- 
fice, short hours of service, and an increas- 
ing bank account. With others, education 
is a means of respectability and social 
standing, a passport into a class or caste of 
people who have the reputation of learning* 
and refinement. It is thus a mark of sev- 
erance from the common crowd, and a sign 
of aristocracy. All such views are false to 
the true idea of education and opposite to 
its real nature; for genuine education is a 
means to service and not of escaping it, and 
it is one of the most democratic things in 
the world, being the door into the republic 
of letters that welcomes all comers. These 
aims are the counterfeits of the genuine 
coin of education, the shadows that follow 
its light. 

Yet there is enough truth in these per- 
verted views to give them some color of 
plausibility. Education is a means of profit 
in that it trains the body and mind for the 
work of the world in every field. The dif- 
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ference between efficiency and inefficiency 
is often just a difference in education. 

II. The right aims.’ This first view of 
education, true as far as it goes, is only a 
partial truth, and, pressed too far, becomes 
mercenary and materialistic and is ruinous 
to the very idea of true education. The 
object of education is not to make money 
but to make men. The human being comes 
into existence as a germ or bundle of pos- 
sibilities which must be slowly unfolded. 
This process begins even before birth and 
continues through all life and ever after. 
The child is plastic and intensely absorbent, 
and its education goes on at its mother’s 
breast and at her knee. School only car- 
ries the process a stage further, and busi- 
ness and society and all the affairs of the 
world keep it going. Life itself is constant 
and incessant education. By this process the 
babe becomes the child, the child the scholar, 
and the scholar the man. 

But this process may be applied un- 
equally to the human faculties, resulting in 
unsymmetrical development and a mis- 
shapen personality. It is important that 
education be applied to all our powers. 
The body is the physical basis of life, and 
according as this is sound and supple will 
the higher faculties be strong and fine. 
The physical health which springs from 
obedience to all the laws of sanitation and 
food and exercise and athletics, is a neces- 
sary part of our education. This filled a 
large place in the education of the Greeks, 
and we are just catching up with them or 
reverting to their ancient wisdom. 

The development of the mind is the sec- 
ond stage or story in education. Its powers 
of sense-perception, observation, compari- 
son, judgment, memory, imagination and 
constructive thought are to be disciplined 
into accuracy and skill. Knowledge in the 
various fields of science and literature is to 
be imparted as a means of developing this 
power, but the mental power and not the 
knowledge is the main object of education. 

But a sound body and a trained mind do 
not make a full personality. Moral and 
spiritual development is its completion and 
crown. The conscience is as much in need 
of, and surely has as great a right to, edu- 
cation as the body and the intellect. The 
development of the lower without the cor- 
responding development of the higher pow- 
ers of man may only result in pitiful de- 
formity. Mere intellectual education may 
be mere cunning, a sharp tool which a bad 
man can use as deftly as a good man. Con- 
science must be trained and enthroned as 
the crown of man, or he does not reach 
full personality, and conscience finds its 
only true and worthy goal in God. Edu- 
cation runs up into and loses itself in re- 
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ligion, and man is a complete personality 
only as he attains unto the fulness of the 
stature of Christ. 

III. Richness of life and service. Per- 
sonality, however, is social in its nature 
and must express itself in life. Educa- 
tion unfolds all our powers and thereby 
brings us into contact with a broader and 
fuller field of satisfaction. The educated 
man owns the universe and all its fields are 
open to his possession and enjoyment. 
Science and literature and art, books and 
libraries, society and solitude, are his do- 
main. 

And all this rich life flows out through 
the channels of service. It is not an inland 
sea stored up for personal enjoyment. 
Such education becomes stagnant and works 
its own revenge. True education, so far 
from enabling one to slip through the world 
so as to escape its burdens, only puts more 
efficient service and sacrifice into all its 
work and need. Education thus aims at 
true and worthy objects and reaches them 
only as it develops full perscnality and de- 
votes it to the welfare of the world. 


_— 
>_> 


EUROPE’S BIG DROUGHT. 








B EHOLD what they are doing across the 

water. The Czar of Russia has made 
Sahara look like a clover patch, while 
Lloyd-George’s latest contribution causes 
the assertions and asseverations of the Anti- 
Saloon League’s flying squadron to listen 
like the rustle of September winds among 
dry leaves. Without qualm or qualifica- 
tion he classes King Alcohol with Kaiser 
William and old Franz-Joseph. “ Eng- 
land,” says he, “is fighting three enemies, 
Germany, Austria and drink, but the worst 
of these is drink.” The merchants of His 
Britannic Majesty’s kingdom will seal their 
wine cellars, and there will be a remarkable 
dryness over all the land. How dull Lon- 
don would seem with the lights out and the 
barmaids all at work in the arsenals, and 
how colorless Paris will appear with noth- 
ing to drink but the Seine. Peace must be 
nearer than ever. If Europe is dry it will 
be sober, and sober folks won’t carry on 
such a useless quarrel for any great length 
of time. The German emperor foreswore 
drinking before the outbreak of hostilities. 
His neighbors and his nation will perhaps 
follow suit. This war has tested the cour- 
age and capacity of everyone. Liquor has 
been found to interfere with efficiency. 
Liquor does not interfere with efficiency 
in war, however, more than with efficiency 
in peace. Possibly the discovery that they 
can conduct better wars when sober may 
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lead the kings and governors of Europe to 
conclude that they can keep a better peace 
in the same condition. Stress has driven 
Europe to sobriety, and so stress will do 
with every man or community. No man 
under strain wants to have his senses and 
capabilities impaired. The railroads of 
America discovered what the abuse of 
liquor cost them long ago. Drunkeness is 
coming to be looked upon in the right light. 
It is no longer regarded as funny. Every 
constructive agency in the world is against 
it. Nothing in the history of the world has 
emphasized man’s awakening to the disas- 
trous effects of over-indulgence in strong 
drink like this present war, and this pres- 
ent war has done so merely because it 
called forth his utmost strength which he 
found himself unable to exert except when 
sober.—Houston Chronicle. 
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A GOOD EDUCATION. 








A good education teaches us to observe 
carefully. Half the people in the world go 
through life blind. They do not stop to look 
at things or think over what they see. 
Many have seen the “ flowers in the cran- 
nied wall,’ but few, like Tennyson, have 
seen the mystery of it or learned from it 
the lesson of immortality. Life can never 
pall on the person that has learned to ob- 
serve the commonest things around him. 

A good education imparts knowledge. 
“To know wisdom and instruction.” We 
must be taught to face the facts of life, 
whatever they be. Knowledge comes from 
the experience of others. So “a wise man 
will hear.” We build on the experiences 
of others; we begin where our fathers left 
off ; and we accumulate knowledge and pass 
the heritage down to our children. Facts 
have accumulated so quickly that no man 
nowadays can master all spheres of knowl- 
edge. We must select those that we need 
for our business, or those toward which 
we are especially drawn. 

A good education will teach us to delve 
deeper than facts and seek principles. 
Facts are a burden that may easily be- 
come intolerable. Principles widen the 
sweep of our understanding. An apple 
falls. That is a fact. And we go on mul- 
tiplying similar facts; a man falls, a ball 
falls, a tree falls. But when we get hold 
of the principle of gravity all these facts 
take their places, and we do not need to re- 
member them one by one. In other words, 
we must look for the meaning of facts. 
This is important, for if we dig deep enough 
we shall be brought into the presence of 
God, in ‘whom all facts find their inter- 
pretation—Christian Endeavor World. 


WHAT I SAW AT KRUPP’S. 
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WHAT I SAW IN KRUPP’S. 





JOHN STRONG, 





I THOUGHT it very strange that Krupp’s 

should take my photograph surrepti- 
tiously. It savored somewhat of prison 
procedure. Undoubtedly, they required my 
photograph for some means of identifica- 
tion if the need arose. They desired to 
make sure of recognizing meagain. I have 
no doubt now that they wanted my por- 
trait for their secret service—for Krupp’s 
have the most perfect secret service in 
Christendom, with agents all over the 
world—and when the Allies get to Essen 
I expect they will find that photograph of 
mine in the archives of Krupp’s. At the 
time I thought it queer treatment to mete 
out to a guest. 

“You mustn’t be surprised at anything 
that happens here,” said my friend. “The 
officials have to take care. By the way, 
it isn’t wise to go wandering about or you 
might get into trouble. You won’t forget 
to keep close beside me.” 

“Fritz,” I found out, was the pride of 
Krupp’s—a giant steam-hammer that has 
been in use since 1860. People thought 
Alfred Krupp mad when he started to build 
“Fritz.” The Hammer cost $500,000, and 
is as good today as ever, so it has repaid 
its cost many times over in its half-cen- 
tury of hard hitting. Kings have cracked 
nuts with it. I did the same. I placed a 
nut beneath it, and “ Fritz” cracked it per- 
fectly without so much as touching the 
kernel. Yet the same hammer can deal a 
blows of 50 tons which no metal can with- 
stand, 

I was told that there were 160 of these 
great steam hammers in the place. I can 
quite believe it, for I saw a large number, 
and if the facts are correct, they must have 
cost several millions of dollars to build. I 
noticed, however, that even in Krupp’s they 
cannot get on without Britain, for at least 
one steam hammer I saw was made in 
Sheffield. 

The noise, of course, was maddening. 
Wherever you go at Krupp’s you cannot 
get away from the clanking and hammer- 
ing of metal. Even where there is no ham- 
mering going on you can hear the sounds 
from afar. 

An official said something to my friend, 
who turned to me and remarked: “Come 
along. If we hurry we shall be just in 
time to see a sight you will never forget.” 

So we hurried to a great steam hammer 
at the other end of the long workshop. 
“Don’t stand too close,” came the injunc- 
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A mighty mass of glowing white-hot 
metal came gliding along an overhead rail 
and came to rest under the hammer. Then 
the hammer began to work. The steel 
seemed like dough. It was kneaded and 
stretched and pulled and shaped until it got 
longer and longer. I have never seen any- 
thing like it before. 

“What are they doing?” I asked. 

“ Making a gun barrel.” 

What struck me as remarkable was the 
easy way the metal was worked. It might 
have been potter’s clay instead of steel, so 
soft did it appear to be. Of course, it was 
the tremendous force exerted by the ham- 
mer which made the metal so ductile. 

Before I had time to wonder I was con- 
ducted to another workshop, where I saw 
some huge shears cutting through armor- 
plate four inches thick just as though it 
had been putty. It seemed incredible, but 
then most of the things at Krupp’s savor 
of miracles. A few minutes later I saw 
armor-plates 10 inches thick being bent as 
though they were sheets of thin tin. 

I saw the Krupp armor made, but I have 
not the space to describe the process. It 
was very strange to see the armor-plate 
rolled out to various thicknesses just like 
so much pastry. After witnessing the var- 
ious temperings it has to go through, and 
the baths and scourings and rollings, I 
realized it must be costly. But I was rather 
staggered when I found that armor-plate 
made on the Krupp principle costs $550 a 
ton, and that there is about $2,500,000 
worth around the hull of a modern battle 
cruiser. 

“Tt’s wonderful? ” I exclaimed. 

My friend only smiled. “We'll go along 
and see how they make the celebrated weld- 
less steel wheels for artillery,” he said, 
“and then we'll let you into the great 
secret of making crucible steel—the secret 
which gave birth to these works.” 

_ We went outside. A motorcar was wait- 
ing. 

“ Get in,” said my friend. 
far to walk.” 

In a few minutes, after having to pull 
up once or twice to let a works train of 
trucks go by, and after being jostled across 
railway metals, we stopped outside another 
big workshop. 

“ Here we are. This is where the wheels 
are made.” 

It was a vast workshop, and all over it 
were molds for wheels. We watched men 
pour the boiling liquid metal into the molds. 
And we watched the metal gradually 
harden. And we watched the workmen 
lift up the molds and disclose the completed 
wheel. Some of the wheels seemed to me 
to be more like the wheels of locomotives 


“Tt’s a bit too 
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than of gun-carriages.. It seemed I was 
right. 

The output of this one workshop alone 
must have been tremendous, for it was be- 
tween two and three hundred feet wide 
and over an eighth of a mile long. A big 
gallery ran all around it, and there was a 
perfect maze of girders about the roof, 
while several suspended cranes swung up 
huge boilers in the making and ran about 
with them from one end of the building to 
the other. Nor did the workman stop to 
stare at us. They ignored our very exist- 
ence and went on with their work as usual. 

“I think now we'll go and have a look 
at the pottefy.” 

“Pottery?” I echoed. 

“Yes. The molten metal for making 
cast steel is carried in clay pots, and they 
turn out five thousand of these pots in the 
pottery here every day.” 

So to the pottery we went, and when we 
had seen the men busily engaged in making 
crucibles, as the earthenware pots are 
called, we departed for the place where the 
celebrated crucible steel is made. 

What an animated scene met my eyes. 
Men walked around rapidly in pairs carry- 
ing between them crucibles full of white- 
hot liquid steel on long metal bars. There 
was no faltering or hesitation on their part. 
They journeyed straight to the particular 
mold at which they were engaged, with the 
assistance of many other men, in filling and 
poured in their quotation of metal. 

Back and forth walked the men with 
their burdens of scalding metal in their 
clay pots. Every moment I expected to 
see some of those pots split asunder and 
spill that deadly liquid on the carriers, but 
the pots did not split because they were 
made of a particular kind of earth which 
can withstand a greater heat than vessels 
made of armor-plate itself could withstand. 

I watched the men filling a huge mold 
which, when it was completed, would be a 
60-ton block of steel. Drop by drop the 
molten steel was being poured into it. And 
that is the secret Krupp discovered. By 
pouring in comparatively small quantities 
of molten metal at a time air bubbles were 
given a chance to escape, and a flawless 
block of steel was the result. A simple 
idea, but it was worth millions of pounds. 

My head was beginning to ache, so I was 
rather glad when my friend suggested 
luncheon. We rode back to the Essenhof 
Hotel and partook of a meal, after which, 
as a change from the inside sightseeing, I 
was taken over the ranges where the big 
guns are tested. Like everything else at 
Essen the ranges are gigantic, one of them 
being 16 miles long. This is used solely 
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for testing the biggest of guns. Unfortu- 
nately, there were no big guns being tested 
at the time, and I had to be satisfied with 
examining armor-plates that had been used 
for previous tests. 


= 
<> 


THE CURSE OF WAR. 








i something like fifty years ago, we had 
made a journey in twelve hundred 
miles, as the steamer goes, up the Rio de 
la Plata, we would have come to the home 
of the most civilized and progressive people 
in all that great Southern continent. As 
strange as it may seem, it was in that se- 
cluded spot that the first railroad was built. 
There it was that the first locomotive broke 
with its piercing shriek the age-long silence 
and proclaimed to the world that in spite 
of her isolation, Paraguay was in the van- 
guard of that vast procession marching on 
toward the goal of an European civiliza- 
tion. None could boast of sons more strong 
or brave. None could point to a richer 
soil or a more intelligent cultivation. Com- 
merce had been established with other coun- 
tries. There was no national debt. Ar- 
senals had been built from the accumula- 
tions of former tyrants. The days passed 
happily by. The morning brought its mate ; 
the noonday its siesta and the evening its 
baile de candil. One who has seen the little 
ranchos, half hidden in groves of orange 
and cocoa palm; who has listened to the 
twanging of guitars and the scraping and 
dancing feet and whose heart has been 
strangely affected by the minor notes of 
the melodious Guarani, has little difficulty 
in picturing those happy days and scenes 
before the terrible war of the Triple Al- 
liance in a few short years changed it all to 
desolation and despair and cursed a modern 
Eden for centuries to come. 

In 1854, Lopez, Sr., dictator of the Re- 
public, sent his son to Europe where he 
spent eighteen months visiting the various 
courts of importance. On the death of his 
father in 1862, Lopez, Jr., by force placed 
himself at the head of Paraguayan affairs 
and immediately began to prepare his coun- 
try for war. One of the best known writers 
on this period, George Thompson, an Eng- 
lishman, who was a colonel in the Para- 
guayan army, expressed the opinion that 
Lopez while in Europe became infected 
with the military microbe and aspired to 
become the Napoleon of South America. 
Just before the first expedition left Asun- 
cion Lopez distributed among his troops a 
proclamation. The first paragraph is as 
follows: “Soldiers:—My efforts for the 
maintenance of peace has been sterile. The 
Empire: of Brazil, little acquainted: with 
your valor and enthusiasm has provoked 
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you to war; the honor, the national dignity 
and the preservation of our dearest rights 
command us to accept it.” But whoever 
was to blame or whatever the cause, a study 
of the historical situation reminds us that: 
Germany is not the only nation whose ter- 
ritory was too small for its population; that 
there have been other nations beside Rus- 
sia longing for seaports; that jealousy of 
a neighbor’s prosperity has caused nation 
to arise against nation long before 1914; 
that the optimist’s argument, that never 
before in the history of the world have 
the nations involved tried to put the blame 
on the opposing party, is illfounded; that 
being thoroughly prepared does not insure 
peace; that sudden swoops have repeatedly 
failed to bring the enemy to his knees; 
that the ambitions of those who rule only 
too often work destruction to the ruled 
and that one of war’s greatest victims is 
woman. 

For five terrible years the valiant little 
country fought the Argentine, Uruguay and 
Brazil, performing some of the most heroic 
feats recorded in historic warfare. The 
end came with the death of Lopez and the 
annihilation of his army. Practically the 
whole male population, old enough and 
strong enough to carry a gun was destroyed. 
The once prosperous and happy country 
was reduced to a land of poverty, sorrow 
and women; from the most advanced and 
progressive country in all South America 
to the least; and from the head of the 
class to the foot. 

Though a consideration of the economic 
and political results of this holocaust would 
be intensely interesting and illuminating, 
it is the purpose of this article to deal, only, 
with its effect upon woman. 

As soon as the outside world became ac- 
quainted with the situation, unprincipled 
men turned their steps in that direction. 
Immorality swept the country like a plague. 
Polygamy began to be unblushingly prac- 
ticed. Women clubbed together and under- 
took the support of some man for the privi- 
lege of his company. Children from seven 
different women were considered legitimate. 
Such conduct was openly excused and ad- 
vocated as patriotic and necessary. Shame 
under the guise of virtue was publicly hon- 
ored. Sin is most virulent where most 
easily condoned. The sanctity of the home 
and the respectability of the marriage cere- 
mony were forgotten. The men of high 
positions set the pace. A general who died 
but recently, recognized over seventy chil- 


| dren as legitimate, and no one can surmise 


how many illegitimate children could. call 
him, “father.” The very foundations of 
the nation were undermined. Her greatest 
assets were carelessly squandered. I have 
listened to the descriptions of conditions by 
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men who have lived in the country since be- 
fore the war until the present; men who 
are perfectly familiar with the situation 
and they are agreed that it was appalling 
and unprintable. 

The Paraguayan of today was reared in 
the above described environment. His 
ideals of home and mother and virtue were 
formed under those demoralizing circum- 
stances. The word rotten best describes 
the social condition of that once highly fa- 
vored and progressive people. Is it any 
wonder that a druggist could say that 95 
per cent. of the prescriptions written by 
the physicians were for the consequences 
of immorality; that a woman, herself the 
mother of seven children all claiming dif- 
ferent fathers, could say to her daughter 
who was going to Asuncion to work, “ Send 
me your babies, I’ll take care of them”; 
that one man, whose views of life had been 
shaped by his environment, loudly declared 
that there was not a virtuous man in the 
whole world either before or after mar- 
riage; that there are men so brutal that 
many women are afraid to marry, pre- 
ferring to commit sin rather than tc be 
tied to a monster; that the presence of a 
woman makes no difference in the conver- 
sation of the average Paraguayan or that 
the women themselves are not in the least 
embarrassed or inconvenienced by the most 
obscene allusions; that men have lost their 
respect for the weaker sex and that she her- 
self has degenerated and become the slave 
of man. One sees her walking through 
the streets like some beast of burden car- 
rying great loads upon her head, kerosene 
barrels, bedsteads, huge baskets of eggs, 
chickens and vegetables; driving ox carts 
of oranges or charcoal or burros laden 
with mandioca, etc. She has become ac- 
customed to a man’s work and reconciled 
to do it. Following some well dressed 
young fellow with cane and gloves, we see 
him enter a hovel where a woman provides 
his meals and waits upon him often at her 
own expense. 

Almost four years’ residence in this pic- 
turesque land, still bearing on its bosom the 
scars of that frightful scourge, has served 
to open my eyes as to the real character of 
war. It is not meant to intimate that all the 
ills of this illfated country are to be thus 
explained but that it was one of the most 
horrible, unpatriotic, unnecessary and un- 
mitigated catastrophes which ever befell 
a nation is in my judgment unquestioned. 
And what is true of this war is true of all 
war. In theory it is uncivilized, unjust 
and un-Christian. In practice it is fear- 
fully expensive, criminally wasteful and a 
stupendous failure. The destruction of the 
male population of any country can only 
increase the temptation of immorality; it 
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can only result in the lowering of civilized 
standards and in the degeneracy and slav- 
ery of women. 

It is with regret that I write these lines. 
My relations with those people have been 
very pleasant and even with those awful 
scars so repulsively visible, one is often 
charmed with the native kindness of heart 
and those elements of character which have 
survived the fire of destruction. Some of 
the kindest people who have ever honored 
me with their friendship are citizens of this 
country and a little lad all my own can 
rightfully call it his native land. I have 
therefore no intention or desire to hold up 
for public gaze or ridicule one of the most 
humiliating chapters in their national his- 
tory, much less to blame or condemn—it 
would be too much like punishing a boy for 
something that his grandfather had done— 
but only to show as best I can effects which 
one war had upon one nation, a nation 
which at one time was considered the most 
advanced, the most civilized country in its 
own particular continent; to indicate in 
the light of that terrible tragedy what we 
may expect from the aftermath of that in- 
comprehensible conflict-now raging, in the 
hope that this grewsome chapter in the 
history of a warring nation may help in the 
formation of a sane and intelligent public 
opinion upon this all-important question and 
do something toward making it impossible 
for humanity through ignorance to con- 
tinue to repeat from generation to genera- 
tion, the same frightful mistakes and blun- 
ders.—Rev. E. A. Brinker, Former District 
Superintendent M. E. Church in Paraguay, 
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EFFICIENCY is a word so conjure with to- 
day. We hear it upon every side. It has 
become a shibboleth. The word has been 
taken over into popular speech, I believe, 
from the technical vocabulary of engineer- 
ing. When we speak of the efficiency of a 
steam-engine or of a dynamo, we have in 
mind something that is definitely and tangi- 
bly measurable, and when we use the word 
“ efficiency ” in popular, everyday language, 
we convey with it somewhat of this atmos- 
phere of certainty and exactitude. It re- 
minds us of blue-prints and of T-squares— 
and a faint and rather pleasing odor of 
cotton-waste and lubricating oil seems to 
hover about it. 

It has often been pointed out that the 
greatest handicap confronting those of us 
who teach lies in the difficulty of measur- 
ing in a definite and unequivocal way the 
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efficiency of our work. We are handi- 
capped in comparison with the workers in 
other professions. The physician, for ex- 
ample, either cures his patients or he fails 
to cure them; and in spite of the fact that 
many of the ills to which human flesh is 
heir would cure themselves if only we gave 
nature a fair chance, it still remains true 
that the physician can often see wherein 
his work succeeds and wherein it fails. Cer- 
tainly at the end of five years’ practice he 
is in a much better position to say whether 
he has really succeeded or really failed 
than are we to answer the same questions 
regarding our work. The lawyer either 
wins his cases or he loses them; and in 
spite of compromises and appeals, he too at 
the end of five years’ practice is much bet- 
ter off than we are in answering this very 
vital question. And perhaps there is no 
profession that is more relentless in its 
standards of efficiency than that of engi- 
neering from the technical vocabulary of 
which we have borrowed the term itself. 
A civil engineer who builds a bridge puts 
into the structure his own career and his 
own reputation; if the bridge stands, its 
strength and its stability add strength and 
stability to his reputation, and if the bridge 
falls, his career goes down with it. 

You will recall the story that Kipling 
tells of Findlayson, the civil engineer who 
built a great bridge across the Ganges. He 
put into the plans for this bridge the best 
elements of his constructive talent which 
he had gained at the cost of long study and 
experience. He put into the bridge the 
Findlayson truss, his own invention, which 
he dreamed would bring him honor and 
fame among his fellow-craftsmen. And 
when the plans had been accepted he went 
to India and lived there on the river’s 
banks in charge of the construction. After 
long months of toil, the great bridge was 
completed, and during all this time the 
great river had behaved itself handsomely ; 
but just at the end, when the false-work 
was being town down and the workingmen 
were clearing away the débris from the 
banks and bed of the stream, the wires 
flashed the news that the rains had fallen in 
torrents back in the foothills, that the tribu- 
taries were bank-high, and that Mother 
Ganges would quickly rise in her might. 
The great flood came bearing on its bosom 
the wreckage that it had accumulated in its 
wild course. It swept against the piers of 
the bridge—and Findlayson, his work done, 
stood in the pouring rain—and watched. 
Kipling has, in my opinion, given us nothing 
finer than his portrayal of the anguish and 
the agonv of those hours. And why the 
anguish and why the agony? Because, as 
Kipling says, there were no excuses in 
Findlayson’s work. “Government might 
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listen, perhaps”—for he was working for 
the government—“ but his own kind would 
ioe him by his bridge as that stood or 
e L* 


And to those of us whose profession is to 
teach, there is something uncannily fasci- 
nating in a human calling in which one can 
make no excuses—in which one must in- 
evitably stand or fall by the objective results 
of his work—by results which all men can 
see and judge. This is the privilege that is 
denied to our craft. We can not always or 
often know whether the bridges that we 
help to build stand or fall. And even when 
we know that they have stood firm and 
strong under the flood-tides of storm and 
struggle and temptation and disaster, we 
can not often say that their strength and 
stability have been influenced by anything 
that we have done. And when we know 
that they have fallen, we can not always 
say whether our sins of commission or of 
omission have been responsible for the fatal 
weakness—for that single flaw or defect 
that gave way under the strain and let the 
beams and girders of character tumble down 
in ruin. 

You remember the anecdote that is told 
of the young scion of a noble family who 
had been intrusted to the care of a private 
tutor for his education. The teacher worked 
long and laboriously with his young charge. 
He worked with him from boyhood through 
youth and into early manhood—but with 
little success. And one day, when the young 
man had made an especially poor showing, 
the tutor took him severely to task. “Do 
you know,” he said angrily, “that, at your 
age, Alexander the Great had conquered 
half the known world?” The young man 
seems to have learned at least one of his 
lessons fairly well, for he answered with 
this retort: “ Yes,” he said, “but you for- 
get that Alexander had Aristotle for a 
teacher.” 

Certainly it must have meant something 
for Alexander to have had in his teacher 
the greatest intellect that the world has ever 
known. And yet how much of Alexander’s 
achievement can be attributed to the teach- 
ings of Aristotle—and how much was due 
to other factors? Neither you nor I—nor 
Aristotle himself, for that matter—can or 
could answer that question. It is this un- 
certainty with regard to the sources of hu- 
man motive and human passion and human 
judgment that constitutes the irritating + in 
our professional equation. This is, per- 
haps, the reason why it is so easy for us 
to make excuses in our work—to shift the 
burden of responsibility for failure when 
it seems likely to rest uncomfortably upon 
our own shoulders. 

But the situation is, after all, not so ut- 
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terly hopeless as it sometimes seems to be. 
Character is a complex affair, but it is 
analyzable into simpler elements. Is it not 
possible to make an analysis and discover 
some of these simpler factors? Perhaps if 
this could be done, certain of these factors 
might be found to be readily measurable 
and readily controllable 

It is an attempt at such an analysis and 
classification that I wish to discuss with 
you this evening. I shall try to list the im- 
portant outcomes of teaching and to classify 
these outcomes. 

A preliminary word is needed as to the 
principle that will govern our analysis and 
classification. I shall be dogmatic here. I 
shall say bluntly that the only outcome of 
teaching that merits consideration is one 
that affects the conduct or behavior of those 
whom we teach. If the students who come 
to my classes conduct themselves no more 
efficiently after they have left my instruc- 
tion than they would have conducted them- 
selves had they never come under my in- 
struction, then my work as a teacher has 
been a failure. And it is conceivable, of 
course, that they may conduct themselves 
worse after I have done with them than 
they would have conducted themselves had 
they never come into my classes; and then 
my teaching has been worse than a failure 
—it has been a disaster. But, in any case, 
if I am to do anything at all in the way of 
effective teaching, I must in some way or 
another, directly or indirectly, influence the 
conduct, the action, the behavior of my 
students. — 

We shall think of the important outcomes 
of teaching, then, as controls of conduct,— 
as factors which make people do the things 
that they do, and leave undone the things 
that they leave undone. 

There are four groups or classes of these 
outcomes of teaching or “controls of con- 
duct” that I wish to discuss with you. I 
shall pass in my discussion from the group 
that is most certainly susceptible to the 
teaching influence and, by the same token, 
the most readily and accurately measurable; 
and I shall proceed to the outcomes that are 
less tangible, less certainly susceptible to 
the teaching influence, and less readily 
measurable. We shall pass then from those 
phases of our work that may be easil 
“ standardized” to those phases that in all 
probability can never be successfully stand- 
ardized. 

The first group of outcomes is familiar 
to all teachers under the term “habits.” 
But inasmuch as this term is very loosely 
used in our educational discussions, I should 
prefer to designate these outcomes more 
precisely as specific habits; and I mean by 
a specific habit an automatic or mechanical 
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association between a stimulus and a re- 
sponse which Q&as been acquired through 
some form of education. Our elementary 
school work particularly bristles with these 
specific habits, and when we fix a specific 
habit we are, in a certain sense, determin- 
ing or controlling the future conduct of our 
pupils, or at least a little segment of this 
future conduct. It may be a very tiny and 
apparently unimportant segment; as, for 
example, when I teach a child that six 
sevens are forty-two and then through repe- 
tion make this association or connection so 
thoroughly automatic that, whenever the 
stimulus “six-sevens” is given, the response 
“forty-two” is instantaneous—coming with- 
out thought and without reflection, without 
the slightest temptation to say forty-one or 
forty-three or any other number except 
forty-two. We are speaking of the “con- 
trols” of conduct, and, compared with the 
great and critical problems of conduct, the 
fixation of an automatic response of this 
type seems perhaps to be a very insignificant 
matter. 

Again, I may teach a child to use certain 
forms of speech “habitually ”"—to say “I 
shall” and “we shall” and “he will” and 
“they will” when simple futurity is im- 
plied. I may make these language forms so 
thoroughly automatic that, when the occa- 
sion comes to use the future tense-forms, 
the proper auxiliary will come to the lips 


_without thought and without reflection— 


without involving a tendency to “think” 
what auxiliary to use in this particular con- 
nection. It is rather difficult to make auto- 
matic a response of this type; and yet it 
can be done, and when it has been done 
another little segment of the pupil’s future 
conduct has been determined; as an out- 
come of the teaching, a “ habit-control ” has 
been left with the pupil. 

And yet both the number “ facts” and the 
habits of conventional speech have a cer- 
tain value to our pupils. Computation is an 
art that is fundamentally necessary to one 
who lives in a highly organized social group 
with its division of labor, its specialization 
of industry, and the constant need for buy- 
ing and selling and measuring and evaluat- 
ing. And the language that is conventionally 
correct is, other things equal, the language 
that is maximally efficient in the inter- 
change of thought and experience. But the 
important thing is this: here is a field of 
education in which we can be reasonably 
certain of our results. We can hold our- 
selves responsible for fixing specific habits; 


_and those who employ our services can hold 


us responsible for fixing these habits; and, 
beyond this, we may measure the progress 
that we are making with our pupils in this 
habit-building process—we may measure it 
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from week to week, and from term to term, 
and from year to year. 

There are other types of these very defi- 
nite and very specific responses which merit 
attention. JI may train a boy in the little 
“automatisms” that we sum up under the 
much-abused term “ etiquette.” I may teach 
him, for example, to stand aside to let a 
lady or an older person pass through a door- 
way first; and I may enable him to make 
this response so thoroughly mechanical that 
it will “control his conduct” on the proper 
occasion without the slightest “thought” on 
his part. Again it may seem that we have 
here a purely conventional type of behavior 
that has not the slightest “practical” value: 
certainly the lady or the older person could 
get through the doorway just as well if the 
boy went first. And yet these little habits 
of deference perhaps mean just as much, if 
not indeed more, than the number facts and 
the niceties of linguistic expression. To 
stand aside and let the lady pass through 
the doorway first is apparently a little thing 
—a seemingly trivial and unimportant 
thing; but respect for womanhood is not a 
little thing, nor is respect for age a little 
thing. Far from it. These are among the 
most important “conquests” that man has 
made in his long struggle upward from the 
brute, and the only way in which we can 
insure that they will be “kept alive” is to 
fix them as specific habits in each genera- 
tion. 

And so with a vast number of other spe- 
cific responses, the fixation of which consti- 
tutes so large a part of the teacher’s duty, 
especially in the elementary school. They 
seem small and trivial, and, taken by them- 
selves, they are small and trivial; and yet 
“little things” though they are, they are 
fundamental to the task which has been as- 
signed to the teacher, and this task is very 
far from a “little thing.” It is in essence 
to see to it that the gains of the past are 
not lost to the present or to the future; that 
the progress which has cost the race so 
much is still retained; and just as much that 
man has accomplished is crystallized in tiny 
increments which represent slight steps up- 
ward, so much that education must repro- 
duce in the individual is represented by the 
accumulation of these seemingly small and 
apparently unimportant habits. 

So we have here in the field of habit a 
type of “conduct-controls ” that are impor- 
tant and significant, and furthermore a type 
of teaching-outcomes which are certain, 
tangible, definite and measurable. There 
need be no “making of excuses” here; there 
need be no shifting of the burden of respon- 
sibility; there need be no doubt as to the 
efficiency or inefficiency of our efforts. 

A second group of teaching-outcomes is 
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represented by what we ordinarily term 
“facts and principles”—generically, “ in- 
formation” or “knowledge.” If I teach 
my students that certain diseases are caused 
by bacteria, and that bacteria may be killed 
or rendered innocuous by certain agencies 
such as sunlight and oxygen and chemical 
disinfectants; and if I teach this “ princi- 
ple” so well that my students not only 
understand its meaning, but also have the 
ability to recall it when it is needed, and the 
willingness to apply it to the situations of 
life; then I have left with them a certain 
“control of conduct”—I have, in effect, 
determined a certain segment of their fu- 
ture “ behavior.” 

But it should be clear enough that the 
degree of certainty with which I influence 
conduct is much less here than in the case 
of forming a specific habit. If I am suc- 
cessful in making a response automatic, I 
may be tolerably certain that it will recur 
automatically whenever the appropriate 
stimulus comes; but a student may clearly 
understand a principle and never think of 
applying it. Our large problem, then, in 
connection with “instruction” (fixing facts 
and principles as distinguished from “train- 
ing” or fixing habits) is to make knowledge 
dynamic—to teach in such a way that our 
pupils will not only understand the facts 
and principles, but also have the willingness 
and the desire to employ these facts and 
principles in meeting the situations of life. 
It is a difficult problem to solve, but I be- 
lieve that teachers to-day are much nearer 
its solution than were the teachers of a gen- 
eration ago. Our present-day emphasis 
upon the “ problematic method” of impart- 
ing knowledge—that is, bringing knowledge 
to our pupils in direct relation to vital life- 
problems—is one long step in advance; and 
so is our attempt to reproduce in the school 
some of the situations of actual work-day 
life through hand-work, through the man- 
ual training shop, through the domestic- 
science laboratory, through the school gar- 
den and the school farm. 

But, in general, the situation will always 
be clouded with more uncertainty than con- 
fronts us in our habit-building activities; 
for the knowledge-outcomes have for their 
purpose adapting the individual to varying 
situations, while habits prepare for recur- 
ring situations. When we can predict the 
kind of situations that our pupils will meet 
in later life, we can prepare them most 
effectively for these situations by a very 
specific and definite sort of training. We 
can make automatic the responses that meet 
the situations adequately. But for the situa- 
tions that we cannot predict—and these 
must always be reckoned with—we must 
arm the pupil with “blanket” adjustments, 
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so to speak; we must give him large com- 
prehensive principles, covering in a less 
definite way a number of possibilities 

If we do our work in the field of the 
knowledge-outcomes with much less cer- 
‘tainty and measurability than in connection 
with the habit-outcomes, we are still more 
heavily handicapped when we come to the 
third group of conduct-controls. I shall 
designate the outcomes of this third group 
by a word that we use very frequently in 
educational discussions—the word “ ideals.” 

I shall not attempt to define the word 
“ideal”; I shall, however, insist that, as 
teaching-outcomes, ideals should be emphat- 
ically distinguished from facts and princi- 
ples on the one hand, and from specific 
habits on the other hand; and the distinc- 
tion I shall try to make clear, not by a formal 
definition, but by a simple illustration. 
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duct. They influence life because they are 
surcharged with feeling and with emotion. 
They are warm and vital and throbbing— 
and “facts” and “principles” are some- 
times cold and lifeless. 

Some years ago, I had the privilege of 
listening to a lesson given by Miss Charity 
Dye to a group of high school boys and girls 
in Indianapolis. It was the last lesson on 
the Tale of Two Cities. These boys and 
girls had been reading Dickens’s master- 
piece under the inspiring leadership of a 
great teacher; and when I] witnessed the 
final lesson it was easy to see that they had 
been artfully, skillfully prepared for the 
climax. As they filed out of the room after 
the lesson was finished, I could tell by the 
expression upon theid faces that self-sacri- 
fice and self-renunciation meant something 


| more to them now that it had meant before; 


A superintendent once visited a third- | 
grade room, reaching the room just as the | 


“ce 


teacher was finishing a “story lesson.” It 
was early in February, and the story was 
that of Lincoln. The teacher was a master- 
ful story-teller, and the superintendent on 


entering the room could “feel” that the | 


lesson had “hit the mark.” 


The teacher | 


told him what had been done and suggested | 


that he ask the pupils some questions. He 
began with the usual didactic query, “ What 
do you know about Abraham Lincoln?” 
Immediately he had in response a number 
of facts from the pupils. One said that 
Lincoln was born in Kentucky; another that 
he had lived in IHinois; a third that he had 
become president of the United States; and 


so on through the significant events of Lin- | 


coln’s life. This was all “knowledge ”— 
useful knowledge, valuable knowledge. The 
superintendent was glad that the pupils had 
learned these facts. But this knowledge 
was not what he had felt when he entered 
the room; and so finally he framed his ques- 
tion in another way, “How do you like 
Abraham Lincoln? What do you think of 
him?” And immediately he secured an- 
other type of response. A boy who had 
taken no part in the information exercise 
was now alert. His eyes were flashing and 
his hand was “snapping” in the air. The 
superintendent called upon him. “ Abraham 
Lincoln,” said the boy, “ was born in a log- 
cabin that had a dirt floor, but he warn’t no 
dirt man!” 

I am sure that no logical definition could 
give so clear a notion of what I mean by 
the term “ideal” and of the distinction that 
I should draw between ideals and informa- 
tion or knowledge, than this illustration. 
And ideals are “prime” controls of con- 





and I am morally certain that those boys 
and girls would in some tiny segment of 
their lives, at least, be different and act dif- 
ferently than they would have been or acted 
had they never lived vicariously through 
the struggles and sufferings and final tri- 
umph of Sidney Carton’s checkered career. 
To the teachers of literature in the high 
school is given a privilege not vouchsafed 
in the same measure to other teachers; for 
it is in literature and other forms of art 
that the great ideals are most clearly crys- 
tallized, and it is the privilege of the teacher 
of literature—the teacher of literature to 
adolescents—who has the privilege of pass- 
ing on these most important items of our 
racial heritage to those who are just at the 
age to be idealists, and to see visions, and 
to dream dreams. And one who maintains 
that these ideals and visions and dreams are 
without their potent influence upon human 
conduct know not whereof he speaks. 

But the uncertainty of the process! Ican 
give my students in the University who are 
preparing to become teachers some rather 
helpful suggestions about building habits 
and about imparting knowledge; but even if 
I could set a soul on fire myself I could not 
give my students a formula for repeating 
the process. Sometimes I think that ideals 
and aspirations are “caught” rather than 
“taught.” And the uncertainties of “in- 
spiration” as contrasted with “instruction ” 
and “training” constitute one of the per- 
plexing «’s of our equation; but to the 
teacher who can engender outcomes of this 
type (even though he be unable to describe 
the process) much may be forgiven. Most 
of us would probably be willing to give 
almost anything that we possessed if, by so 
doing, we could purchase this power. But it 
cannot be bought. 
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The final group of teaching-outcomes is 
still more uncertain and intangible—and 


perhaps even more significant and impor-. 


tant as indicating a corresponding group of 
“conduct-controls.” Again I must evade a 
definition, for if anything can be satisfac- 
torily defined, it is no longer intangible and 
no longer indefinite. But I can, I think, 
give you the essence of my meaning by 
another concrete illustration. : 

I once listened to an address on moral 
education given to a large group of teachers 
by Professor George Herbert Palmer, of 
Harvard University. Professor Palmer’s 
discussion was well received by the au- 
dience, but there was one statement that he 
made against which the minds of these 
teachers seemed to react just a little unfa- 
vorably. He was speaking of the ration- 
alizing of moral conduct with children—of 
emphasizing the “whys” and “wherefores” 
of right and wrong. He made a statement 
something like this: “If I had a six-year- 
old boy, and that boy asked why he ought 
to tell the truth, why he ought not to lie, 
why he ought not to steal, I would give him 
a good, sound spanking.” The treatment 
proposed did seem somewhat heroic for an 
offense which is more often thought of as 
a virtue than as a vice, and I think that 
perhaps Professor Palmer may not have 
made the suggestion with the intention of 
encouraging its literal application. And 
yet, in connection with the problem that he 
was discussing, the note of warning implied 
in this rather emphatic statement was thor- 
oughly justified. What Mr. Palmer un- 
doubtedly wished to convey to his hearers 
was that there are certain things that have 
come out of race-experience that have cost 
too much to permit us to incur any risk in 
their transmission from generation to gen- 
eration. And so he would have the child 
“take for granted” during childhood the 
fundamental human virtues—honesty, de- 
cency, chastity, temperance, and the like— 
and to this end he would discourage the ra- 
tional attitude, the questioning attitude, un- 
til a point nearer maturity. In other words, 
he would have these fundamental virtues 
operate throughout life very large as great 
fundamental prejudices—large, emotional 
mental attitudes—rather than as reasoned 
judgments. 

Another illustration may serve to clarify 
the meaning—for I should make this fourth 
group of “ conduct-controls ” comprise what 
I have just named “ prejudices” and “ men- 
tal attitudes.” I cannot satisfactorily define 
these things, consequently the illustration 
must suffice: 





Let us suppose that you are in a jewelry 
store and that you see lying upon the show- 
case a beautiful diamond necklace. Further 
are morally (or immorally) certain that 
you could slip this necklace into your 
pocket or your shopping-bag without being 
detected. What is it that would “ control” 
your “conduct” in a situation of this type? 
You may object that the situation is highly 
improbable. For you, doubtless; but thou- 
sands of young men and young women are 
every day facing analogous situations—and 
in respect of goods of life vastly more sig- 
nificant and precious than diamond neck- 
laces. 

Now, if you were face to face with the 
diamond-necklace situation, I have no doubt 
that something would come to your rescue. 
I doubt very much whether that something 
would be a reasoned judgment. Nature 
having “loaded the dice” in the direction 
of desire, specious but plausible arguments 
might readily be forthcoming; but the like- 
lihood is that before the major premise had 
given way to the minor premise, the die 
would have been cast. No; what would 
save you in that situation in all likelihood 
would be an instantaneous revulsion of 
feeling, a pronounced but unreasoned emo- 
tional reaction. You would not “ think,” 
but you would act; you would withdraw, 
you would shrink from the temptation. 

Now, that is what I mean by a prejudice. 
We all have prejudices. Some are good and 
some are bad—and the only kind that I am 
indorsing as important outcomes of educa- 
tion are, of course, the good ones. It is 
good to have these fixed, long-established, 
inflexible attitudes toward. certain situa- 
tions; it is very unfortunate to have them 
toward other situations; it is the task of the 
parent and the teacher to see to it that they 
get linked to the right situation—or rather 
to the wrong situation. 

A friend of mine once told me that he 
could never bear to listen to a boy whistling 
on Sunday. I was surprised at the remark, 
for my friend had always impressed me as 
very tolerant and gentle. And yet he re- 
peated that when he heard a boy whistling 
on Sunday he felt a strong desire to catch 
him by the collar and give him a trouncing. 
I inquired into the cause of this curious 
“control” of conduct. I learned that my 
friend had been brought up in New Eng- 
land by his grandfather—an old-line Puri- 
tan, to whom any form of Sabbath-breaking 
was unspeakably repugnant. He had, as a 
boy, associated all forms of levity—and es- 
pecially whistling—with forbidden Sabbath 
activities. His reasoned views on Sabbath- 
keeping are now quite unlike those of his 
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grandfather—but the deeply seated preju- 
dice remains just as vital and just as pow- 
erful a force as it was in the days of his 
childhood. 

It occurred to me, as I listened to this 
imagine that the clerks are in another part 
of the store, having carelessly left this 
necklace where you can easily get it. Add 
to this the supposition that you have longed 
for just such a necklace for years. Com- 
plete the situation by assuming that you 
story, that the most important source of 
fundamental “conduct-controls” was here 
revealed, namely, the nurture of early child- 
hood; and this suggestion also occurred to 
me: If the right kind of early training can 
succeed in fixing for life so powerful a 
prejudice in respect of so insignificant a 
vice as whistling on the Sabbath, why can 
it not be depended upon for fixing equally 
powerful prejudices against vices that are 
real and significant? 

We cannot do much in the way of stating 
rules and formulas for establishing these 
prejudices, but at least we can recognize 
that the culture of those early years is of 
tremendous importance—and that to deter- 
mine the kind of prejudices that are to be 
permitted to grow is also an educational 
problem of large magnitude. 

Nor is the field limited to these significant 
“moral” controls. _ Mental attitudes ac- 
quired in early life will inevitably form the 
backbone and the mainstay of adult char- 
acter. They are the fundamental “traits” 
—determined in part, no doubt, by heredi- 
tary factors, but also owing much of their 
cogency to the education and training of 
childhood and youth. 

In crossing the ocean a few years ago, I 
chanced to be a passenger on what we 
should call a fourth-class steamer. It was 
a cattle-boat sailing out of Montreal. I was 
much interested—as are all first voyagers— 
in the navigation of the ship. The officers 
on the bridge had a fascination for me— 
the fascination, I suppose, of power and au- 
thority and skill. One of them interested 
me especially. He was the fourth officer, 
and I noticed him first because he seemed a 
little older than the other subordinate offi- 
cers. He was a bit past middle age with 
some streaks of grey in his hair. And yet, 
in spite of his years and of his rather slight 
stature, he was an impressive type of man- 
hood. I liked to watch him as he paced 
alertly back and forth, across the bridge; 
straight as an arrow; with every care given 
to his appearance—closely shaven, trim in 
dress, pacing back and forth across the 
bridge with the fire of youth in his eye and 
the hope of youth in his tread. Gradually 
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I learned something about him—and he had 
a history. He had been captain of a great 
— think it was the Majestic, but 

am not sure; at any rate, it was the finest 
shij afloat at the time. He had reached 
the pinnacle of his profession at a com- 
paratively early age. But on one voyage 
as he was bringing his ship across from 
Liverpool to New York City, he met with 
an accident. As I listened to the recital, it 
did not impress me as a very serious acci- 
dent—compared with all the perils that the 
sea holds in store. But he lost his position. 
And when I saw him there on the little cat- 
tle steamer he was painfully and slowly 
struggling to climb back. 

But it was not the fact that he was strug- 
gling to regain the lost ground that most 
impressed me. It was rather the fact that, 
with this handicap, in the face of this dis- 
aster which would have crushed the life 
and the hope and the heart out of most men, 
he still came on the bridge alert, erect, trim, 
immaculate—with the fire of youth in his 
eye and the hope of youth in his tread. It 
was only a cattle steamer, but his service 
was of the same superior type that had once 
given him the foremost position in a pro- 
fession whose standards are perhaps as rig- 
orous and as relentless as those of any 
human calling. Henley’s tragic verses came 
to my mind: 


Out of the dark that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance, 
I have not winced or cried aloud, 

Under the bludgeonings of chance, 
My head is bloody but unbowed. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the Master of my Fate, 

I am the Captain of my Soul. 


The fourth officer had lost his command, 
but he was still Master of a finer ship than 
the Majestic, he was Captain of a finer 
craft than the hand of man ever fashioned; 
for he was Master of his own Fate, and 
Captain of his own Soul. 

What forces can be directed to engender 
so firm and steadfast a confidence in the 
integrity of one’s own personality? You 
cannot tell and I cannot tell; and Aristotle 
with all his wisdom could not have told. 
But somehow we have faith that, after all, 
the culture, the discipline, and the inspira- 
tion of early childhood and youth, may 
accomplish, or help to accomplish, the 
miracle. 
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RESULTS OF CHILD STUDY. 


W. F. EBERLE. 
Presidekt Board of School Directors, Altoona. 


NY subject to which the attention of our 
public school teachers is directed for 
a considerable length of time should show 
good results if it is to occupy a permanent 
place in the teachers’ curriculum. Child 
study has received the attention of some of 
the greatest minds in the educational world 
for some time past, and we should now be 
able to show some actual results of this 
study. Has any better provision been made 
for the mental and moral development of 
the child in consequence of the attention 
paid to this subject, or are children grow- 
ing up. under the same conditions that sur- 
rounded them before child study received 
the attention it now receives? Have teach- 
ers been studying the subject as a science, 
without doing anything tangible for the 
welfare of the child? Is the average child 
better to-day morally or spiritually, or is he 
stronger physically than the average child 
of twenty-five years ago? The world to- 
day demands results. This is an age of 
efficiency. 

In our shops in Altoona the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company requires every de- 
partment to show a certain degree of effi- 
ciency, and that degree is higher to-day 
than ever before, and we expect it will be 
higher next year than it has been in 1914. 
We turn out better engines, better cars and 
better work of all kinds than we did five 
years ago. Our men are more efficient 
than the men of twenty-five years ago; and 
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more efficient than the same men were five | 


years ago. We attribute the constant in- 
crease in efficiency in the work in our shops 


| him their loyal support. 


to the constant improvement in our public | 


schools, and the improvement in the public 


schools we attribute to the increased inter- | : i 
| outline of the work required. He or she 


est in the study of the child. 

If twenty-five years of training teachers 
in advanced lines is not productive of good 
results we should look for the faults and, 
if possible, eradicate them. 

The introduction of a new idea into 
school work that is to become general in 
its application requires time for its intro- 
duction and acceptance to make its influ- 
ence felt among the masses. The Ameri- 
can people have always been “more dis- 
posed to suffer while evils are sufferable 
than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed.” And 
this is true not only in educational matters 
but in governmental affairs as well. We 
too often cling to the old ideas long after 
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a new and better way has been discovered. 
We do not want to be the first to cast the 
old aside. It therefore requires strong 
leadership to introduce a new system in the 
educational world, however much the new 
system may be superior to the old. Strong 
leaders are few and far between. Many 
appear in the educational horizon, exploit 
their ideas, exhaust their ammunition, and 
sink before they have reached the zenith. 
Their essays are read in educational jour- 
nals, but they are soon forgotten. Their 
addresses are listened to with the closest 
attention in educational gatherings, and are 
followed by the heartiest applause, but they 
too are soon forgotten. It is easier to fol- 
low in a well-beaten path than to lead 
through brambles and briers. Thus the 
enthusiastic champions of Child Study find 
that it is hard to clear a way through the 
forests of methods before they can per- 
suade the teachers to follow in their foot- 
steps. 

The average employee in our large in- 
dustrial establishments must have some one 
to lead the way. Others are ever ready to: 
follow, but not one in a thousand makes a 
good leader. Large corporations are wil-: 
ling to pay immense salaries to men who 
can show that they are worth the price. A 
school district is a large corporation, and 
when the voters select fearless and capable 
men to the office of school director, the 
man they seek for the management of their 
schools is deemed to be the best fitted for 
the position he is expected to fill. Though 
they cannot pay him what he is worth—for 
the value to the community of the most 
efficient school man cannot be expressed in 
dollars though you pile them mountains 
high—they pay him what they can and give 
He leads the 
march of education and sees that the effi- 
ciency of the school is advanced to the 
highest possible degree of attainment. 

The average teacher must have a definite 


must have definite instructions in any new 
departure, however easy it may seem to 
those who have given the new idea con- 
siderable thought. We sometimes blame 
teachers for disinterestedness in subjects of 
which they have never heard, and of course 
are entirely ignorant. Teachers must be 
taught as children are; and, whilst our edu- 
cational gatherings are designed to teach 
them, frequently those who are most in 
need of the instruction do not attend the 
meetings. You say they can get a great 
deal of benefit by reading the proceedings 
of the meetings. True—but do they? Of 
the thousand of members enrolled in the 
State Educational Association a very small 
percentage attend the meetings, and pos- 
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sibly a still smaller percentage take time to 
read the proceedings. However, I would 
not convey the impression that little good 
is accomplished by these meetings because 
of the comparatively small percentage of 
the teachers who attend. One enthusiastic 
teacher can inspire a whole corps by mak- 
ing proper use of the knowledge and inspi- 
ration gained at these meetings. Thus the 
thousands who do not attend, and do not 
read the proceedings, will be benefited by 
the work done here. 

_ It is said that the personality of Napoleon 
in a great conflict was equivalent to forty 
thousand men. What you need in dissemi- 
nating the results of the work done here in 
Child Study is a personality in your work, 
such as Napoleon had with his soldiers. 
Then every teacher who attends these meet- 
ings will become a teacher of teachers, and 
thousands who do not attend the meetings 
will be inspired and instructed by the work 
done here. Then teachers will feel greater 
reverence for the little lives entrusted to 
itheir care, and they will regard it as a God- 
given privilege to work for the highest wel- 
fare of these little children, feeling that 
“of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The future results of Child Study will 
‘depend largely upon the interest those who 
attend these meetings take in the subject. 
You cannot all address educational gather- 
ings on the subject; you cannot all give 
your views to the world through the medium 
of the press, but you can all use whatever 
influence you have for the welfare of the 
child. Some have ten talents, others have 
five, and still others have one, but, however 
large or small your ability may be, it be- 
hooves you as guardians of coming man- 
hood and womanhood to use your talents 
for the glory of God, the welfare of hu- 
manity, and the perpetuity of our common- 
wealth. 

The state legislature has at various times 
shown its approval of the most progressive 
movements for child welfare by passing 
statutes which have proven a boon to so- 
ciety. I would not in the least detract 
from the credit due our Chief Executives 
who approved the great and good educa- 
tional enactments of past years; nor would 
I fail to recognize the able leadership of 
the Department of Education; but rather 
would I erect monuments of love and re- 
spect in the hearts of all good people to the 
memory of our noble heroes of child wel- 
fare who have led in the past and are lead- 
ing to-day in the onward and upward march 
of humanity to the highest and best in life. 

One of the greatest movements the State 
has made in recent years for the benefit of 
the Child is the provision for the medical 
inspection of school children. Yet, strange 
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to say, this noble work meets with opposi- 
tion in some sections even among teachers 
and School Directors. There is nothing on 
earth so good but some one will cavil at it, 
nor are the followers of any trade or pro- 
fession so harmonious but that some will 
refuse to follow, though angels lead the 
way. If any teacher in this Association 
hails from a district in which there is op- 
position to medical inspection, such teacher 
can do no greater work for the child than 
to educate public sentiment in favor of 
medical inspection. Whilst we can never 
hope to eradicate by medical inspection all 
the ills to which the body is heir, we can 
prevent untold suffering, and our efforts 
will result in a healthier generation. There 
never was a movement made for the benefit 
of children that did not meet with opposi- 
tion, so teachers must not wait until every- 
body favors a proposed movement in school 
administration before introducing it—or 
they will never progress. Some claim that 
medical inspection in the schools is useless 
because the advice of the inspector is sel- 
dom followed. We have statistics taken in 
our schools showing that from 75 to 90 
per cent. of the cases recommended for 
treatment were properly attended to. At 
the last inspection some who were examined 
in the forenoon and were found deficient 
had the defect remedied during the noon 
hour, and hundreds of appointments were 
made with dentists and physicians within a 
few weeks after the inspection was made. 
We have found from experience that medi- 
cal inspection in the schools does pay the 
district. 

Some opponents of medical inspection, 
who found themselves at a loss to furnish a 
reason for the stand they took, said that 
the inspection is made to help the doctors 
and dentists. Whilst this charge is too ri- 
diculous to deserve attention it leads me to 
say a word in behalf of our dentists and 
physicians in Altoona. At one of our pa- 
trons’ meetings while the medical inspec- 
tion was in progress one of the leading 
dentists of the city, while discussing the 
medical inspection, proposed that the den- 
tists of the city treat free of charge those 
school children whose parents could not 
afford to pay to have their teeth properly 
treated. He offered to give one half-day a 
week for that purpose if necessary provided 
the Board would provide a suitable place, 
and he assured the patrons that other den- 
tists would do the same. He even went 
before the Board of Directors with his 
proposition which, if carried out, would 
have provided free dental service six days 
of the week for school children whose par- 


* ents are too poor to pay for treatment. As 


there did not seem to be any particular de- 
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mand for a free clinic none was established. 
However, such a proposition by one of the 
leading men of his profession in Central 
Pennsylvania should prove an inspiration to 
other members of the same and other pro- 
fessions to offer their services free for the 
benefit of school children whose parents 
are too poor to pay, and would be obliged 
to let the little ones suffer for the want of 
treatment. 

Many abnormal children are suffering 
growths in the nose or pharynx and are 
handicapped for the want of a simple oper- 
ation by a skillful physician or surgeon. 
The state cannot afford that these children 
should be neglected throughout their entire 
school life with a greater possibility of be- 
coming public charges. The time will 
doubtless come, and we should do all we 
can to hasten the day, when the State will 
provide free dental, surgical and medical 
treatment for all defective children whose 
parents are too poor to pav for such treat- 
ment. 

Child Study is educating the teacher to 
properly educate the child, and we find by 
scientific study of the child that we have 
been making serious mistakes in the past, 
and that some of our laws written in books 
on methods are contrary to the laws writ- 
ten in the nerve centers. Nature is after 
all the best teacher, and teachers are most 
successful in their work when they follow 
her methods. Child Study has resulted in 
a keener interest in the child; it has ac- 
corded child welfare a more prominent 
place in the school curriculum; and even 
though it may not appear as a requirement 
in the course of study the teacher who is 
faithful in the discharge of her duties will 
do better work in consequence of her inter- 
est in this study than the one who moves 
along in the even tenor of her way without 
studying the nature of the child. She finds 
that every one that comes within the ken of 
the child will be the object of imitation. 
Such a teacher’s every act and word will 
be examples worthy to be followed. By 
long and careful training her natural ten- 
dencies become perfect models for boys and 


girls. 

Child Study should be wide enough in its 
scope to include everything that is for the 
best welfare of the child. It should not 
only concern itself with the mental training 
of the child, but it should also embrace the 
moral, the physical and the spiritual wel- 
fare. 

The teacher whose powers are limited by 
the narrow walls of the text-book, and who 
confines her efforts to the requirements of a 
printed course of study, however explicit 
that may be, fails in the high mission as- 





signed her. To be successful her heart 
must be in the work. She must really love 
children. She must be able to share in their 
sorrows as well as in their joys. She helps 
them to guard against sickness, and to ac- 
quire habits conducive to the highest happi- 
ness. Valuable as education is, health is 
more valuable, and if one must be sacrificed 
for the other the teacher should see that it 
is not health that is sacrificed. She should 
know and teach the cause of sickness, and 
how to guard against it. This is as mucha 
part of child study as is the effect of lessons 
in morals. We sometimes become so en- 
grossed with one narrow phase of a subject 
that we overlook the more vital requisites of 
it. Teachers sometimes follow scientific 
rules for moral training and fail to teach 
the child how to guard against disease. 
They boast of the progress the child is 
making in observing certain rules of morals, 
while at the same time it may be drinking 
the germs of typhoid fever or breathing the 
poisonous air of a poorly ventilated room. 
If child study with you has not included the 
physical welfare of the child, by all means 
extend its domain, until its physical as well 
as its moral, its mental and its spiritual well- 
being shall be included beneath its shelter- 
ing wings. Cast aside the narrow view of 
any speaker or writer who would sacrifice 
the health of a child for any other kind of 
training or study, by whatever name it may 
be known. 

The body of a child wearies rapidly when 
its mind is tired, and the mind wearies 
rapidly when the muscles are tired, hence 
the importance of frequent rest and pleasant 
change of occupation. A few minutes spent 
in play in the school room when the chil- 
dren are tired of mental effort will do them 
more good than double the time spent in 
study which their mental fatigue has made 
distasteful to them. Child study has shown 
that it is economy of time and effort to vary 
the work of the child as soon as it shows 
signs of fatigue; and a skillful teacher can 
see the signs approaching even before the 
child realizes that it is getting tired. Chil- 
dren should work well while at work and 
have frequent periods of rest and recrea- 
tion. Two minutes spent in recreation on 
the playground while the mind is tired will 
prepare the child for greater efforts and lead 
to greater results than long-continued ap- 
plication. 

In this day 9f tendencies towards super- 
vised play and scientific games, it would be 
well to remember that long and careful 
study of child nature has demonstrated that 
formal drills and specific physical exercises 
heighten rather than dispel mental fatigue. 
In order that the child may receive the 
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greatest benefit from plays and games the 
child must be given as much freedom as 
possible. When restricted by rules and 
regulations that are unnatural to the child 
the games become a task and more harm 
than good results. 

Child Study should acquaint us with the 
laws of nature as these laws pertain to the 
welfare of the child, for only when we co- 
operate with nature are we approaching the 
highest possible good. Nature’s laws are 
supreme, we cannot change them, we cannot 
modify them, but we can adapt ourselves 
and our surroundings to those laws. Under 
the same conditions nature’s laws always 
work the same. These laws embrace the 
mental, the moral and the physical world. 
And long and faithful study throughout 
past generations has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a number of generally accepted 
principles. If these principles seem to fail 
in any instance the fault is not in the prin- 
ciple but in its application. It is generally 
conceded that the years in which the child 
grows most physically are the same in 
which its mental acquisitions are the great- 
est. Now, there are cases in which this is 
not true, but in such cases the child is not 
a normal child. While children are grow- 
ing they should ‘have the greatest opportu- 
nity of acquiring knowledge. 

If you ask me, “ What are the results of 
Child Study?” I reply that you can see 
results in the increasing efficiency of our 
public schools. Whatever improvements 
have been made in methods is the result of 
child study. If your schools are better to- 
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day than they were twenty-five years ago; | 
if you have better books, better buildings, | 
better methods, better salaries, better teach- | 


ers, better supervision, it is all because 


somebody has made a specialty of child | 


study. There is not a conscientious public 
school teacher who has not profited by the 
results of child study. Our admirable 
School Code was made possible by some of 
the greatest minds of the Commonwealth 
devoting their lives to child study. Every 
line in that admirable document has the 
welfare of the child at heart. When we 
read the sections defining the duties of the 
directors, we sometimes overlook the fact 
that those duties are imposed upon the 
school authorities for the good of the child. 
The parent, or those in parental authority, 
when compelled by the strong arm of the 
law to send their children to school, may 
feel that their liberties are restricted, but 
they have yet to learn that law, not liberty, 
is the highest thing of God’s creation. 
“The very law that molds a tear 
And bids it trickle from its source; 
“That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course.” 
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The minimum salary of teachers in the 
State, though still too low for earnest and 
efficient teaching, is as high as it is be- 
cause people have devoted their lives to the 
welfare of the child. 

Child Study is still in its infancy. The 
past has opened unto us the wonderful pos- 
sibilities of the future, and this is not by 
any means the least of the results of child 
study. Many of you have supervision over 
hundreds of children, and daily observe the 
different traits of character represented. 
The more you study their characters the 
better you are qualified for your position. 
The more you interest yourself in child 
study the more efficient will be your serv- 
ices. 

As President of the Board of Directors 
of a city with over eight thousand boys and 
girls in its free public schools, and with an 
enrollment of over 2,000 men and women 
in its free night school, and with thousands 
of men under my supervision day by day, I 
am more and more impressed with the won- 
derful responsibility resting upon those in 
whose care the boys and girls of to-day— 
who will be the men and women of to-mor- 
row—are placed. 

May you all gain that kind of inspiration 
from your attendance upon these meetings, 
that will make you still better fitted for the 
tasks before you, and throughout all your 
lives may you continue to shed about you 
that kindly influence that tends to make of 
all the boys and girls under your super- 
vision, honest, industrious, intelligent, con- 
scientious, law-abiding and God-fearing 
men and women. 


— 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MORAL 
INSTINCT OF THE CHILD. 








PROF. H. H. SHENK, ANNVILLE. 





INCE the psychological term instinct is 

not very clearly defined and since a satis- 
factory definition of morals is exceedingly 
difficult, a discussion of the development of 
the moral instincts of the child is no easy 
task. Where shall we look for data? 
Would we naturally look to ethics first of 
all, and yet what has ethics given us? Very 
little. Too much taken up with the his- 
torical and speculative phase of its subject- 
matter ethics has neglected the scientific 
study of the child’s moral instincts. 

When we turn to general psychology we 
find in the text-books a similar omission, 
but for a different reason, for psychology 
has delegated this authority as it were to 
the special phase of its subject—that of 
child psychology. On one more science can 
we rely for data, and that is sociology or, 
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perhaps better, social psychology. It is to 
child psychology and sociology therefore 
that we are indebted for our knowledge of 
the moral instinct of the child. The limits 
of this paper will necessarily preclude a 
lengthy discussion of this subject, the mere 
outlines of which can be pointed out in this 
discussion. 

The earliest impulses and actions of the 
child are non-moral. It has been well said 
that there are no good or bad children, 
that a little baby is neither good nor bad, 
neither selfish nor unselfish. He cries and 
draws away from pain, he laughs and 
reaches out toward pleasure, with no 
thoughts of how others are affected by his 
acts or of any other further consequences 
to himself. Only through the long train- 
ing of childhood culminating at adolescence 
in a ripening of the social sense does he 
come to acquire true morality. 

The child is born into an environment in 
which there is a number of sanctioned cus- 
toms, beliefs and institutions. These nat- 
turally group themselves under three heads; 
First, the beliefs, customs and institutions 
connected with worship in the ancient 
temple and the modern church, the religious 
customs and sanctions. Secondly, the con- 
duct which experience has proved essential 
to the welfare of the tribe, the race, the 
group, and without which organized so- 
ciety could not exist. This finds expres- 
sion in the legal and moral code. Thirdly, 
the rules of conduct, a violation of which, 
while not dangerous to the group, yet brings 
ridicule upon the head of him who fails to 
conform to the set standards, I refer to 
conventionally. 

The child, early in life, finds a peculiar 
feeling connected with the violation of the 
laws of God as he interprets them, and the 
thought that he may have incurred the 
wrath of God sends a thrill through his 
very system. The feeling that we have 
been guilty of blaspheming God or of sac- 
rilige is entirely different from that con- 
nected with a violation of a mere moral 
law. And yet the violation of a moral law 
with its pangs of conscience early in life 
causes great mental discomfort. Since God 
is displeased with the violations of a moral 
law religion and morals are not easily sep- 
arated, although the terms sin and crime 
are used to characterize violations of the 
latter. 

The violation of the rules of convention- 
ality are relatively harmless, the observance 
not being so necessary for the survival of 
the group; table etiquette and unsophisti- 
cally giving away family secrets are ex- 
amples of this kind. 

As an unrestrained (that is unrestrained 
from within) individual, the first things 
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that a child learns are necessarily such as 
are connected with the affairs of the home; 
and the first attempt at the regulation of its 
action, I shall not yet call it conduct, takes 
the form of a restraint, of a “thou shalt 
not.” Curiosity leads the child to touch 
anything in sight; but the vase, the bric- 
a-brac, the books and newspapers within 
reach are forbidden ground, and must be 
undisturbed. The little barbarian, I mean 
angel, may possess an instinctive tendency 
toward the investigation of all optical phe- 
nomena; but he must not be permitted to 
use the eyes of his baby brother as the 
laboratory specimens for his observations 
and experiments. 

In the former case he becomes amenable 
to the ethical code which demands punish- 
ment for acts of vandalism; and in the lat- 
ter, poor fellow, to the more serious crime 
of mayhem which tribes and peoples from 
time immemorial have seen fit most severely 
to punish. It must seem at first to the 
youngster that there are three moral codes; 
“Touch not, taste not, handle not.” 

One of the salutary results of these and 
similar experiences is to teach the lesson 
of self-control, of the rights of others, and 
the ability in some measure to appreciate 
the effect a like action directed towards 
him would have upon his feelings, thus 
teaching him the first step toward what has 
been well said to be the test of an edu- 
cated man—“ the ability to put one’s self 
in the other man’s place.” 

In the Christian home the child learns 
religious standards of right and wrong. 
He idealizes a personality and feels a sense 
of unity with that personality. Whether 
his attitude is one of fear or whether love 
predominates depends largely upon whether 
the wrath of God or his love has been most 
emphasized. In his uncritical mind the 
little child accepts implicity teachings con- 
cerning God and his goodness and love as 
given by parents and upon those he bases 
his religion and formulates his crude theol- 
ogy. Did I say crude? Yes. And yet the 
most learned theologians in fundamental 
principles never get far beyond the child’s 
conclusions regarding God as Creator and 
Preserver. I shall never forget the an- 
swer of my own little girl scarcely four 
years old to the question of her sister as to 
who made God. Quick as a flash came the 
answer, “ That’s easy. God made himself” 
Has any theologian improved on that? 

But the child’s early moral development 
is not all on the negative side. Simulta- 
neously with the negative conception of 
wrong grows the positive conception of 
right. And the modern family, instead of 
placing emphasis upon the avoidance of 
evil, places the emphasis upon the positive 
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virtues. One of the first positive religio- 
moral lessons is that of reverence, and the 
wise parent leads the child to do good, not 
by a negative attitude towards wrong but 
by a positive attitude toward good, not by 
blame and censure but by praise and com- 
mendation, if conduct be worthy of it. In 
all the moral training of the child nothing 
is so dangerous as negative suggestion. 
Parent and teacher must assume that the 
child means to be good until proof to the 
contrary has been given. Let every one 
convict the child of wickedness, and he con- 
cludes that he might as well attain the 
standard set for him. 

I recall a teacher of English who was 
almost religiously opposed to false syntax 
and who insisted that of parallel columns 
one of which was correct and the other in- 
correct we should venture to look only upon 
the correct. Indeed he violated his own 
principle by exclaiming, I almost said thun- 
dering, “ Don’t look at the right hand col- 
umn, it is incorrect.” 

A most forceful and striking example of 
the worse than uselessness of negative sug- 
gestion was brought to my notice recently 
by a friend who was brought up in the 
most rigorous orthodox fashion, being the 
son of a straight-laced clergyman who 
knew more theology than child psychology. 
He relates that when a small boy he was 
continually admonished in the home and 
Sunday schools not to worship idols, not- 
withstanding the fact that he knew neither 
the meaning of the word worship nor that 
of idols. He was told that all sorts of dire 
consequences would follow the worship of 
idols, and he determined to test the theory. 
The nearest approach to an idol that he 
could find in the home was a kind of small 
broom or whisk used to brush hats or other 
articles of clothing. Having placed this in 
a conspicuous position suitable to the dig- 
nity of a deity, he proceeded forthwith to 
worship. In fear and trembling he repeated 
his prayer to the imaginary deity and found 
that no dire consequences followed. He 
arose from his knees aiive and well, no 
stroke of vengeance from a wrathful God. 
The boy was shocked, he was troubled with 
skepticism regarding the teachings of par- 
ents and the church, and then followed 
years of distrust and lack of confidence in 
moral and spiritual precepts and teachings 
engendered by this method of religious in- 
struction. 

I would not here be misinterpreted. I 
do not mean to say that we must never 
point out what is wrong. There are times 
wien you must say you cannot do it, and 
need give no reason. There are times when 
the best moral medicine for a bully is to 
strike him down. Of course this is not 
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negative suggestion. But a better way to 
treat even this type is to take him to the 
gymnasium or athletic field and there per- 
mit him to demonstrate his powers. 

But each group has a standard of ethics 
relative to itself alone, and each widening 
sphere of association brings the child into 
a new relationship and into standards and 
sanctions differing from those of earlier 
associations. 

What a radical change takes place when 
he enters school! He finds the school a 
world entirely different from the home. In 
the home he was perhaps idolized and 
shown much sympathy by his parents, espe- 
cially if he had the misfortune to be an 
only child. Now he finds the world of 
playmates a cold and unsympathetic one. 
In this new social order he must fight for 
his rights, for soon even the tendency to 
tattle will be tabooed and he will learn the 
code of group ethics which demands that 
he must not give away anything that would 
injure a fellow-member of the group. 

Here he learns his great lesson of tolera- 
tion, only the rudiments of which he ac- 
quired in the home. “ Toleration,” says 
Giddings, “grows out of the relation be- 
tween antagonistic equals,” and is the 
foundation of justice. In his quarrels, in 
his play, in the give and take of childish 
controversy, childish wit and repartee, he 
thus learns the elements of justice and, if 
properly taught and trained, of mercy and 
sympathy as well. 

I now come to the consideration of the 
greatest discovery or re-discovery in con- 
nection with modern education, the value 
of play. I recall, in Jacob A. Riis’s “ Battle 
with the Slums,” the picture of a barrel 
surrounded by if not indeed surrounding 
playing children. Underneath the picture 
was the statement “The Children’s Play- 
ground—Good citizenship at the bottom of 
the barrel.” How can a child become a 
good citizen, how can he escape the jail or 
the penitentiary, if he is not granted the 
God-given right to play? In the begin- 
nings of life in the home we referred to the 
negative. restraining influences, but influ- 
ences diverted from unsafe into safe chan- 
nels. With the boy of the tenement there 
is no safe channel for the expression of his 
play nature. 

What wonderful powers of discipline are 
brought out in the child and the young man 
who has learned to play fair, to play ac- 
cording to rule, to abide by the decision, 
although to fail in the game is to lose some- 
thing for which his heart has long been 
yearning. The principle of toleration al- 
ready referred to is being developed, and in 
the successful boy on the playground you 
have the making of a true man. 
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This brings me to a question, the im- 
portance and significance of which I have 
long been pondering. What is the value 
of teaching by moral precept? Of what 
worth is it to tell the children what they 
shall do and what they shall not do? Can 
we endorse the radical view of the late la- 
mented Lester F. Ward when he says: 

“The moral precepts observed at any time 
and in any country are the effect and not 
the cause of the moral condition of those 
who observe them. If there is anv mutual 
interaction between ethical teaching and 
moral conduct by which each influences the 
other and tends to cause the advance of 
both it is very slight. Certain it is that the 
former can be and frequently is pushed so 
far that the moral sense is more or less 
blunted and deadened by the iteration of 
moral injunctions. It would probably be 
better for personal morality if ethics were 
only taught historically and philosophi- 
cally.” 

Another serious evil results from the er- 
roneous belief that moral character can be 
improved by ethical teaching. Many per- 
sons, and especially teachers, habitually 
labor under such a load of responsibility 
for the moral character of those who come 
within the circle of their influence that 
they become paralyzed for usefulness in 
life. No one dares to say what he thinks. 
All originality is screened out of whatever 
is produced. Teaching, that noblest of all 
vocations, degenerates into pedantry. This 
has now reached such a stage that the 
utterances of the professors in college have 
assumed a stereotyped form, and the saga- 
cious student knows in advance what is 
going to be said. Or if any of these should 
chance to say anything original he feels 
obliged immediately to recant it or to add 
a saving clause to the effect that he meant 
something else. 

Along with the dwarfing effect of this 
state of things there goes the further de- 
moralizing influence of egotism and con- 
ceit. For the idea of continually guarding 
the character of others begets an inordinate 
conception of personal importance and this 
is always seen grotesquely mixing itself 
with pretended humility. 

The moral state is the product of social 
evolution and a condition to the existence 
of society. The moral code only differs 
from the legal code in taking cognizance 
of cases that society will adjudicate with- 
out the aid of the courts. Society will not 
tolerate an incorrigibly immoral member. 
To be in society at all, and out of jail, he 
must practice the moral virtues of his age 
and country. If he persists in violating 
moral rules he will be ostracized and de- 
prived of the means of gaining a livelihood 
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and ultimately to perish and make room for 
those who will conform. Therefore there 
is no need to preach morality. It is self- 
regulating. Society literally compels its 
members to obey its laws. 

While the foregoing radical views of 
Ward, as expressed in his “ Psychic Factors 
of Civilization,” may not meet our approval 
it is well worth our while to inquire into 
the efficiency of moral teaching by precept. 
After a careful study of the question I 
have come to the conclusion that, in the 
home in early childhood and in the first 
few years of school life when worshipful 
respect for the teacher predominates, moral 
precepts coming from the lips of venerated 
superiors possess great usefulness as fac- 
tors in the moral development of the child. 
Any one who has a child in school can 
speak approvingly of the wonderful respect 
shown for the statements of the teacher. 
The same is true of the masses of the 
people when a hero appears, catches the 
imagination of the people, claims perhaps 
to be sprung from the gods, and to speak 
with authority. The precepts of Confu- 
cius thus influenced the morals of China; 
those of Buddha in India; and the sayings 
of Jesus the Christian peoples. In a smaller 
measure words of wisdom from the politi- 
cal heroes are eagerly seized upon by their 
admirers and no doubt exert a great in- 
fluence. On the other. hand the wise say- 
ing of unpopular leaders have no value in 
the moral upbuilding of the individual. 

That teaching by moral precept fre- 
quently fails is well shown by the fact that, 
with all our teaching in public schools and 
in Sunday schools, and all our sermons and 
moral teachings in prayer meetings, and all 
our reading of the Bible, we are yet so far 
from the millennium. 


An active young daughter of a minister 


was heard recently, after cutting up an in- 
nocent caper, to remark, “Oh I am not so 
good as I must pretend to be.” She uttered 
a profound truth. The individual demands 
a higher standard of conduct for others 
toward him than he really cares to maintain 
in his relations to his fellowmen. The gos- 
sip never jabbers about people in their pres- 
ence. Her attitude towards persons in her 
immediate presence is one of high moral 
principle. The thief dare not steal from 
his pals. There he must maintain a high 
code of honor. The Hebrew must not sell 
to another Hebrew the fowl that dieth of 
itself. He may sell it to the stranger. Now 
as soon as the individual recognizes the 
fact that he in common with others has 
higher standards for the group than he and 
they maintain for themselves, he necessarily 
mistrusts the moral precepts of others, 
knowing that it is a case of—I am not as 
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good as I say I am, not as good as I pre- 
tend to be—Do as I say not as I do, and 
other similar expressions. 

Unless there is some bond of sympathy, 
of fellow feeling, of consciousness of kind, 
“between teacher and pupil moral teaching 
by precept is worse than useless. Who 
would make a pupil angry and then try to 
instil a moral precept? It could not be 
done by hypodermic injection. 

As too much stress has at times been 
placed upon the value of teaching by pre- 
cept so too much responsibility for the 
morality of those taught, as Ward has indi- 
cated, has been placed upon the teacher. 
While, as Bunyan pointed out, there is a 
path to destruction even from the. very 
gates of the Eternal City, the main re- 
sponsibility for the moral development of 
the child must rest upon the family. The 
position of the family, as the guardian and 
conservator of the best customs and tradi- 
tions of humanity, must be emphasized 
more than ever in this day and generation. 
While we may not subscribe ‘o all the radi- 
cal views advanced by the eugenicists we 
must admit that the art of race improve- 
ment by modifying the physical and mental 
constitution of races by means of the knowl- 


edge which the biological sciences and es- | 


pecially heredity furnish is one of the high- 
est and noblest aspiration of man. 

Thus with the heredity of the child and 
its early environment the family is directly 
concerned, to the exclusion of every other 
influence. The church, the school, the 
state can assist only in a secondary way to 
improve conditions in the family and to 
raise its ethical standards. 

When we consider, therefore, that out- 
side of the kindergarten children come 
under the influence of the school only at 
six years of age, when the moral impress 
of the family has already been made; and 
when we consider further that during his 
school years he is in contact with the 
teacher about one-fourth of the day for 
five days only during a period of seven, 
eight, nine or ten months in a relatively 
artificial environment, in groups numbering 
from less than a score to hundreds, we can 
see how secondary is the influence of the 
teacher in moral training. 

I have little sympathy with those who 
urge that teachers should make it a point 
regularly to visit the homes of the pupils, 
not because it would not be a good thing, 
but because it is impossible under the pres- 
ent school system. Should the time ever 
come when a teacher will have charge of a 
few boys and girls this ideal condition 
might be worked out to advantage. 

In the case of delinquents and defectives, 
of course all the individual attention pos- 
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sible should be given by the teacher, but 
this too is impossible under our present 
system. This part of the subject of moral 
development I shall not touch upon further 
than to recommend Holmes’ work on the 
“Conservation of the Child.” And may I 
remark here that every teacher in Pennsyl- 
vania ought to be acquainted with the splen- 
did work that Dr. Lightner Witmer, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, is doing in 
his Psychological Clinic. We Pennsylva- 
nians, as is well known, suffer from a pecu- 
liar illusion regarding our own history and 
our own institution, and we ought, every 
one of us, to be proud of the pioneer work 
done along this line by our own university. 
Even if the school house should be made 
the social center that it ought to be, the 
enlarged responsibility of the teacher would 
be shared by that of the Directors and lead- 
ers in church and civic matters of the com- 
munity. 

I am far from maintaining, notwithstand- 
ing all that I have said, that the teacher’s 
position is an unimportant factor. I be- 
lieve that he holds in his hands the moral 
destiny of many a pupil. There are thou- 


‘sands of young people in this common- 


wealth who will be saved, if at all, only by 
the teachers and by the school environment. 
There are thousands who are not so much 
born into the world as they are damned 
into it; and the church or the school must 
save them. True we cannot measure our 
success along this line quantitatively. We 
must do the best we can and leave the rest 
to God. 

If the boys are to be saved by us they 
must be saved by good cheer on our part, 
by a use of the divine gift of sympathy. 
We must understand the boy and speak to 
him, not as a teacher paid to say a con- 
ventional thing, but as a friend interested 
in his welfare, as one who possesses a soul 
affinity for his charge. In this way we can 
build the abundant moral life in our pupils, 
and justify our high and holy calling. 


— 
> 


WHAT IMPRESSED HIM. 








The theory of governing children by ap- 
pealing to their reason is not altogether 
what it is represented as being, if the fol- 
lowing example has any meaning, and we 
think it has: “I teach a primary grade,” 
remarked a public school teacher recently, 
“and the average youngster needs a spank- 
ing at least once a day, just for the good of 
his soul; that certainly does quicken his 
moral sense as nothing else will. Here is 
an illustration: One of my boys had skip- 
ped his classes, deceived his mother, been 
found out, and had caused any amount of 
unhappiness all around. I took him aside, 
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and we had a heart-to-heart talk. Johnny 
sat still, looked at me intently and seemed 
deeply impressed. I thought I was making 
great headway, and that my little sermon 
was surely penetrating Johnny’s brain. I 
never saw a child who seemed so absorbed, 
even fascinated, by my line of argument. 
But you can never tell. Just as I had 
reached the climax, in my appeal to his 
better self, a light of discovery broke over 


Johnny. 

“* Say, teacher,’ he said, ‘it’s your lower 
jaw that moves, ain’t it?’”—Pulitzer’s 
Magazine. 


=~ 
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THE HIGHER BATTLES. 








PHILLIPS BROOKS. 





\ TOULD you see loyalty, implicit obedi- 

ence, and the complete acceptance 
of a law which is supreme? Where will 
you find them so absolute as in the eager 
intensity with which the scientist watches 
the face of Nature to catch the slightest 
intimation of her will? Would you see 
magnanimity? Where is it so entire as in 
the heart of the true merchant who feels 
the commonwealth surrounding his personal 
fortunes and furnishing at once the suffi- 
cient means and the worthy purpose of his 
becoming rich? Would you see self-sur- 
render? Its noblest specimens have not 
been on the field of battle where the dying 
soldier has handed the cup of water to his 
dying foe. They have been in the lanes 
and alleys of great cities where quiet and 
determined men and women have bowed 
before the facts of human brotherhood and 
human need, and given the full cups of 
their lives to the parched lips of their poor 
brethren. We learned during the great war 
that the heroism of the president might be 
every whit as great and splendid as the 
heroism of the General. The enthusiasm 
of the truth-seeker may be as glowing and 
unselfish as the enthusiasm which scales 
the height and captures the citadel with the 
resistless sword. 

There is nothing good or glorious which 
war has brought forth in human nature 
which peace may not produce more richly 
and more permanently. When we cease to 
think of peace as the negative of war, and 
think of war as the negative of peace, 


- making war and not peace the exception 


and interruption of human life, making 
peace and not war the type and glory of 
existence, then shall shine forth the higher 
soldiership of the higher battles. Then 
the first military spirit and its works shall 
seem to be but crude struggles after, and re- 





hearsals for, that higher fight, the fight 
after the eternal facts and their obedience, 
the fight against the perpetually intrusive 
lie, which is the richer glory of the riper 
man. The fact of government, the facts 
of commerce, the facts of society, the facts 
of history, the facts of man, the facts of 
God, in these, in the perception of their 
glory, in the obedience to their compulsion, 
shall be the possibility and promise of the 
soldier statesman, the soldier scientist, the 
soldier philanthropist, the soldier priest, the 
soldier man. “The sword is beaten into 
the ploughshare, the spear into the pruning- 
hook.” “The war-drum throbs no longer, 
and the battle flags are furled.” But it is 
not that the power of fight has perished: 
it is that the battle has gone up on to high- 
er ground, and into higher light. The 
battle is above the clouds. 





THE MAKING OF SUCCESSFUL 
FARMERS. 


BY J. RUSSELL SMITH. 





“Ou, please father, give it to me in my 
hand!” cried Newlin, aged nine. “Give 
me one, too!” cried Stewart, aged seven. 
“ Please, father, please! ” 

I carefully pried up the bottom of the 
soapbox, outside of which Mother Bunn 
sat sleepily looking at the door stuffed full 
of hay. We had suspected her of gentle 
deception for we thought the don’t-care 
look on her hairy face and the don’t-care- 
looking pile of hay in front of the box were 
really only tricks prompted by the protect- 
ive instinct of furry motherhood. When I 
got the bottom of the box off, there in the 
corner of it farthest from the door, was a 
gray mass of down, a veritable down cover- 
let that shook enticingly. I pushed aside 
a little of this contribution plucked from 
the mother’s own warm coat, and under- 
neath it I saw the wiggling mass of little 
hares. I placed one in the hand of each 
boy, put three into my own right hand, and 
feeling down in the fur, I counted three 
more. “Eight, all together,” I said. 

“ Here, take it, take it, father; quick, take 
it!” said Stewart, handing me his rabbit in 
the greatest hurry. I took it in some sur- 
prise, whereupon he tore out of the door 
calling at the top of his voice, “O mother, 
mother, don’t you know! Mrs. Bunn has 
eight babies!” 

Possibly there is the making of a farmer 
in that little boy. He seems never to tire of 
visiting the Belgian hares and the pigeons, 
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which occupy the same enclosure. The 
finding of new pigeons’ eggs is a delight, 
and their hatching is an ecstacy. There 
may not be the making of a farmer in 
him, or in his brother, but at any rate, 
they are being brought up to be farmers, 
Not that they must be farmers. They shall 
be what their own minds, souls, and talents 
finally dictate. As sons of a suburbanite 
and professional man, they can be brought 
up to be farmers, and afterward, if they 
choose to be engineers, physicians, profes- 
sors, manufacturers, or missionaries, they 
will be in no whit injured, but indeed ben- 
efited, by the agricultural tinge of their 
upbringing. 

For the making of a farmer there are 
several things I want the boys to do, and 
there are several things I want them to 
know. They will then be in a position to 
make an intelligent choice. Many a boy 
rambles through his youth, and finally takes 
the first job he can get after he leaves 
school. He enters his life’s work knowing 
little or nothing about it. Believing, as I 
do, that a man should love his work, I 
think this haphazard method offers too 
many chances of catastrophe—financial and 
spiritual. There is no greater slave than 
the man who hates his work. 

The boy in whom there is the making of 
a farmer can begin early, and he will be 
much the better for it. Practical experience 
is a very real thing; there is no substitute 
for ‘it. A baseball-player is made not by 
mere looking on or by mere talking, but 


by practice. Farming leads nearly all other | 


occupations in respect to the opportunities 
it offers for real practice. That opportunity 
is open, moreover, to the sons of any fam- 
ily that lives in a suburb. It is a good 
thing for a boy to know the “feel” of a 
real farmer’s money. 

Each of my boys has an orchard of 
twenty apple-trees and fifteen peach-trees, 
planted twenty feet apart, and covering a 
little over half an acre. The trees were 
planted when the boys were six and eight 
years old; by the time they are ten and 
twelve they will have peaches to sell, and 
by the time they are fifteen and seventeen 
they will have apples to sell. When the 
oldest is twenty-one he will (or should) 
have some apple-trees yielding from two to 
five barrels of fruit each. He will have 
learned from practical experience that the 
forces of nature—a tree is a veritable engine 
of nature—work, for the farmer night and 
day, whereas the professional man can pro- 
duce income only when he himself is the 
engine. 

We hear much of manual training nowa- 
days; there is little manual training so 
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effective as the building of a hen-house. 
Fifteen or twenty hens can be kept comfort- 
able and healthy in a house ten by twelve 
feet in size on a suburban lot, and the noisy 
voice of the cock need never be heard. 
With a few minutes’ care twice, or better, 
three times a day, those hens can be made 
to pay a net cash profit of from one dollar 
a hen upward. 

It is a notable fact that people without 
number lose money in trying to run poultry- 
farms. It happens in this way: They sit 
down with pencil and paper and figure up 
the profits. They say that one hen will 
make a dollar and a half a year, five hun- 
dred hens will make $750 a year and five 
thousand hens will make $7,500 a year—as 
much as a Senator gets. They thereupon be- 
come exited, and go into the chicken busi- 
ness. They start on a rather large scale, for 
a few hens will not produce adequate income. 
Then comes failure. People who jump into 
business—that is, into the control of business 
—usually fail; those who grow into it usually 
succeed. The boy who, at the age of twelve 
or fourteen, begins with a few hens on a 
suburban lot and keeps on until he is 
eighteen or twenty has by experience and 
some reading learned more about chickens 
than the smartest college graduate without 
experience can learn from all the poultry 
books in the world. He knows enough to 
begin rapid enlargements of his business if 
he cares to do so. 

The hen- house should be an aid to the 
garden. The manure from the hennery is 
valuable; with suburban and city prices for 
vegetables, a boy can make a patch of 
ground twenty feet by forty in size yield 
from three to five cents a square foot if he 
works its scientifically. The children who 
work patches of ground under the direction 
of the Philadelphia Vacant Lots Association 
average five cents a square foot, and occa- 
sionally as much as ten cents a square foot. 
Each patch is so small that a strong boy 
can spade it up in a very few days, by work- 
ing an hour a day. With a wheel-hoe and 
a few hand-tools, he can keep it in perfect 
order with a very small amount of work 
in the cool of the day. It will give health, 
good vegetables, experience, and some cash. 

I have taught many classes of young men, 
both in preparatory schools and in college, 
and I am always trying to give them prob- 
lems to solve—problems that come out of 
real life. 

The attitude of students toward these 
tests is interesting. Here and there I see 
some youth whose attitude is as plain as if 
he had physically thrown up his hands and 
thrown away his pencil. Uusally that boy 
has been brought up in town, without a 
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chance to acquire much experience, even / 


in play. I think I can detect a distinctly 
more mature and capable attitude in the 
sophomore from the farm than I can in the 
sophomore from the city. It is not that the 
farmer boys are any smarter than the city 
boys; they nearly always have a distinctly 
greener aspect, so far as knowledge of the 
ways of the world is concerned; but they 
have had experience in solving a thousand 
little difficulties in farm chores and harv- 
ests, and experience makes a man out of a 
boy more surely than years can do it. I 
remember one sophomore who seized upon 
problems with eagerness. I could not quite 
understand him, for although I knew he 
was almost a joke among his fellows be- 
cause of the enthusiasm with which he 
boasted of his native city, a rather large 
city well known in the middle West, he bore 
the marks of the farmer boy. I engaged 
him in conversation in order to find out the 
explanation. 

“Why,” said he, “I haven’t asked my 
father for spending-money for years and 
years. I made it. A bunch of us fellows 
from the same school used to go out on the 
lake camping every summer, and pick 
berries and send them in to town. It was 
easy money. Then I used to keep chickens, 
and say, doctor, maybe I can’t keep chick- 
ens! Why, two years ago, on the 22d of 
February, when it was twenty-two degrees 
below zero, I had twenty-two hens, and I 
got twenty-two eggs!” 

“That was pretty fine,” I remarked. 

“ And I got sixty cents a dozen for them,” 
he added. “Then there was a lot of good 
grass going to waste on vacant lots in the 
edge of the town near where we lived; so 
I got a Jersey cow and tied her out to eat 
grass. I could have sold the milk from ten 
such cows right in the neighborhood if I’d 
wanted to.” 

Farming would have been very easy for 
that young man if he had wanted to go 
into it. As it was, he had difficulty in 
graduating from college because of the 
tempting business offers that annually be- 
set him. When he did graduate, he went 
from one position of responsibility to an- 
other, and in a short time he was earning 
a large salary. His cow and his chickens 
led to the young man’s opportunities to go 
into the steamship business or the grain 
business. 

As my boys, growing up to manhood, 
learn to do things, I also want them to know 
some things that will help them if they 
choose to be farmers, and that will not hurt 
them if they choose to be something else. 
—Youth’s Companion. 


SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHER. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE 
TEACHER. 





OW that all teachers in Ohio are work- 
ing under supervision, the relation of 
supervisor and teacher becomes a vital 
question. In times past the beginner in the 
work in rural schools began her profession- 
al career without chart or compass so far 
as supervision was concerned, and many 
mistakes and consequent heartaches re- 
sulted. These mistakes ought to be greatly 
reduced in number this year and much 
trouble averted. In general, it will be said 
that the relations between supervisor and 
teacher should be cordial, but this way of 
puttirg the case is quite too general. In- 
deed, their relations might be cordial while 
both were traveling in the wrong direction, 
More than cordiality is demanded in the 
present situation, however important this 
element may be. The apprentice who 
enters a factory, ignorant of its processes, 
needs far more than cordiality. Politeness 
alone will never make of him an expert 
operative. He needs some one to show 
him what to do and how to do it effectively 
—with the least possible waste of time and 
material. The foreman is his teacher and 
he, himself, is a learner. The foreman 
must be thoroughly conversant with all the 
activities of the factory, to the minutest 
details, and must be skilled in all the oper- 
ations. Both in theory and practice he 
must have expert knowledge and know how 
to apply it to the work in hand and to the 
needs of the learner. 

Not unlike this is the case of supervisor 
and teacher. The former must be an ex- 
pert teacher and the latter a willing learn- 
er. The supervisor enters upon his work 
with the presumption in his favor that he 
is an expert in all that pertains to the 
school regime. He is supposed to have 
sufficient scholarship to cover all the pos- 
sible work of the schools; to know his ped- 
agogy so as to direct all the school activities 
efficiently and effectively; and to know how 
to articulate the work in his field with all 
other educational agencies. The task is 
large, but nothing short of this will suffice. 
These form the minimum requirements. 
He must have scholarship, professional 
knowledge, and a vision, and no two will 
prove adequate. Scholarship affords the 
materials, professional knowledge shows 
him how to use these materials, and vision 
gives him the great why of the whole pro- 
cess. Lacking either of these his work 
must prove ineffective. 

All that has been said of the qualifica- 
tions of the supervisor applies equally to 
the teacher. Hence there must be addition- 
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al demands upon the supervisor. He must 
be a leader of teachers, just as the teacher 
must be a leader of children. Now, to be 
a leader of teachers it must become evident 
to them that he has the three fundamental 
qualifications already mentioned and in 
addition has good judgment, discretion, good 
sense, and sympathy. They must see that 
he has some qualities that have not been 
set down in books, some qualities that give 
him distinction. He must be a person as 
well as a teacher. They must be able to see 
him even in a crowd. In short, he must 
have qualities that will win their respect. 
This is a prime factor in leadership. Peo- 
ple do not rally with enthusiasm to the 


They demand strength and courage. 
strength and courage need not be obtrusive. 


serenity rather than in bluster. In addi- 
tion to these qualities the supervisor must 
show himself sympathetic, and sympathy 
is based upon knowledge. 
the teacher’s work and perplexities in order 
to appreciate her feelings. Diagnosis pre- 
cedes treatment and the diagnostician must 
have large knowledge of symptom. He 
dare not jump at conclusions. He must 
be able to know and estimate evidence. To 
help the teacher over the difficulties incident 
to the teaching of decimals he must know 
decimals thoroughly, must know where to 
look for the difficult places, and how to 
simplify and clarify all these. Then, too, 
he must know the teacher’s aptitude for 
receiving instruction so as to see the whole 
matter through her eyes. When he can do 
all this he may be said to be sympathetic. 
But, to do all this is no slight task and 
he will need to use all his natural and ac- 
quired powers. He will find himself levy- 
ing upon all the resources at his command. 
The Reading Circle will mean more to him 
than ever before for he will yearn for 
more and more suggestions. He will no 
longer be content with one educational 
journal for he will need all the hints and 
suggestions that he can possibly get. His 
pedagogical library will grow incessantly 
and he will become prodigal of “ midnight 
oil.” He knows that the eyes of many 
people are upon him, and he will not 
do less than succeed. He must win 
through at whatever cost of money and 
time. Moreover, the reputation of Ohio is 
at stake and he will see to it that no re- 
proach shall be laid at his door. He must 
succeed. He will succeed. Then the rest 
will be comparatively easy. Such a spirit 
of progressive work and professional zeal 
is infectious and very soon the teacher will 
catch his fine spirit and will be openminded 
and eager for his suggestions. She will 
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| arrive at a correct solution. 
| be able to explain why we invert the divisor 
| and he may-not be able to make the matter 
standard either of a weakling or a coward. | 
But | 


| estly, triumphantly. 
| fanciful, but very real. 
He must know | 
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bristle with questions at his coming and 
will beam with delight to have a sym- 
pathetic friend within reach. She will not 
pose before him for she has learned to 
trust his sincerity and his friendship. Her 
problem is his problem and together they 
work at it in friendly co-operation. The 
problem may be a grammatical construction 
or a boy. No matter. They do not shrink 
from it but essay the solution in an earnest 
and honest way. They may differ, of 
course, but this makes them all the more 
eager to get at the heart of the matter and 
She may not 


clear to her. So they laugh together at 
their limitations and rally their wits for 


| another assault upon the ramparts. When 
They reveal themselves in dignity and | 


victory is at last theirs they laugh together 
again as joyous conquerors—frankly, hon- 
The picture is not 
It can be seen in 
some school every day, and such a school 


| is fortunate in having a supervisor who is 
| big enough, and generous enough to be a 


leader and also in having a teacher who is 
docile, who recognizes real leadership, and 


| is frankly glad to follow.—Ohio Educa- 


tional Monthly. 


= 
~~ 


ARE YOU EDUCATED? 








A professor in the University of Chicago 
told his pupils that he should consider 
them educated in the best sense of the 
word when they could say “ Yes,” to every 
one of the following questions: 

Has education given you sympathy with 
all good causes and made you espouse them? 
Has it made you public-spirited? Has it 
made you a brother to the weak? 

Have you learned how to make friends 
and keep them? Do you know what it is 
to be a friend yourself? 

Can you look an honest man or a pure 
woman straight in the eye? 

Can you see anything to love in a little 
child? Will a lonely dog follow you in the 
street? 

Can you be high-minded and happy in 
the meaner drudgeries of life? Do you 
think washing dishes and hoeing corn just 
as compatible with high thinking as piano- 


| playing or golf? 


Are you good for anything to yourself? 
Can you be happy alone? 

Can you look out on the world and see 
anything except dollars and cents? 

Can you look into the sky at night and 
see beyond the stars? 

Can your soul claim relationship with 
the Creator ?—Presbyterian Witness. 
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THE DAILY ROUND. 





| oewns the crisis through which this 
country is now passing it is not easy 
to go about our daily business as before, yet 
this is exactly what we must endeavor to 
do. The state of war came upon us a month 
ago, so suddenly and so unexpectedly, that 
for the moment all activity, except that 
which directly bore upon aiding the war, 
seemed to be paralyzed. Everyone was 
keenly anxious to do something to help the 
country; all else seemed not to matter. 
Perhaps there is not much that most of us 
non-combatants can do directly, but in- 
directly we can do much. We can deter- 
mine to preserve an even mind and a cheer- 
ful temper; we can try to maintain our 
sense of proportion and so avoid being car- 
ried away by wild rumors or yielding to 
panic. In England we are saved the worst 
horrors that fall upon those who are living 
in the battle area. We may well try to rea- 
lize what it has meant to be living in Liége 
during the past month in order that we may 
grasp the seriousness of war. But it is not 
good to dwell with morbid persistence upon 
the war until our will-power is sapped and 
we can do nothing but wait anxiously for 
news. The mind must be diverted, so far as 
possible, into other chanels of thought in 
order that we may retain our normal bal- 
ance. The quiet and cheerful courage of 
the individual does much to help the nation. 

One of the terrors of war is that a vast 
mass of evil passion is let loose. Suspicion, 
hatred, selfishness, and cruelty may become 
rampant; on the other hand, generous and 
noble feelings are also produced. For the 
sake of the progress of humanity we hope 
the latter feelings may predominate. 
indivdual can do what lies in his power to 
bring this about. For instance, a man may 
be on the alert against hostile spies; but, if 
he allows himself to be overcome by the 
suspiciousness that sees a danger in every 
shadow, he injures himself and does no 
good to his country. Mental balance must 
be maintained. No one can say how long 
the war may last. It has but just begun, 
and so far we in England have suffered 
little but inconvenience. There may be 
severe sufferings in store for us. Through 
them all we must remain steadfast. For 
this war will continue until the military 
aggressiveness of the war party in Prussia 
is ended. 

It must be remembered that we have no 
quarrel with the majority of the German 
people. They have suffered, and are suffer- 
ing, from the incubus of the Prussian mili- 
tary caste. There can be but one end to 
the war, however long it may be delayed. 
Then the new Germany will combine with 
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England and France in the march of prog- 
ress. It is of especial importance to re- 
member this in our schools. The teacher 
of German has been looked upon as an am- 
bassador from his country in the cause of 
peace. The present state of war must not 
blind us to what has been achieved. We 
are connected with Germans in a number | 
of ways—we study their language, their his- 
tory, their literature, and their scientific re- 
searches. This is not the time to increase 
and exaggerate racial distinctions. The 
civilized world is deeply interested in over- 
throwing the military clique in Prussia. 
But we make a mistake if we believe that 
the whole of the German people is imbued 
with this military feeling. Germans have 
been drilled into obedience and organized 
till their will power is paralyzed; but we 
are fighting to give them the opportunity 
for freedom. This is the splendid work in 
which England is helping—to form a Ger- 
many freed from military terrorism. 

In the first week or two of the war there 
was a general disposition to put an end to 
all our regular occupations. It was said 
that schools and universities would not 
open. From that state of panic we have re- 
covered. All educational institutions will 
open as usual after the summer holidays. 
Some teachers will be absent, and perhaps 
tions from false gods and mistaken policies, 
from militarism and the rule of force, and 
to put them on the road to the accomplish- 
ment of great things in the work of civi- 
lization Youth’s Companion. 


i. 
Bo oa 


ARBOR DAY IN POTTER COUNTY. 





A. SLIGHT diversion in the manner of 
4 observing Arbor Day was attempted 
within the county this spring. Instead of 
simply having the schools observe it, an 
endeavor was made to have the town, vil- 
lage or community join in and have a gen- 
eral planting day for every person. To do 
this it was necessary to go into the town or 
village and look up places where it would 
be advisable to plant trees, on abandoned 
lots, streets or school grounds. After pre- 
paring a rough planting plan, some of the 
energetic citizens were interviewed and it 
was suggested that these places should be 
planted, and that the school children and 
people generally join in and help. In some 
cases the school children were given a half 
holiday, and the town people designated it 
as “Cleaning and Planting Day,” meaning 
that the entire day would be spent in clean- 
ing up and planting. 

The most promising and inspiring Ar- 
bor Day exercises were observed in Gale- 
ton on April 24th. This is a town of about 
3,000 inhabitants, and a tract of land was 
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purchased by the authorities for the pur- 
pose of establishing a city park. The ma- 
jority of the business, professional, and 
railroad shop men came out and lent a help- 


ing hand. About 275 trees were planted, | 
and they propose to continue the planting | 


under similar conditions this fall and next 
spring. 
No formal exercises were arranged or 


set program followed, but all the planting | 
arrangements were arranged beforehand, | 
and proceeded without a hitch or disagree- | 


ment. 
The idea of associating the Arbor Day 
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recitations, speeches and addresses is all 
very commendable and good, but often 
much more time is consumed in the carry- 
_ ing out of program than in tree planting, 

In one instance several hours were given 
to a program, and two trees planted. By 
having a pre-arranged planting plan, the 
number, species and the place previously 


| 
| 


| designated, more trees can be planted, and 


a better and quicker result produced. The 
recitations, addresses and songs will soon 
be forgotten, but a large number of shade 
trees are a constant reminder of their ac- 
tivities and patriotic service on Arbor Day. 


exercises with an elaborate program with | —R. Lynn Emerick, in Forest Leaves. 
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UR old friend Hon. Henry Houck does | 


good work in his eightieth year. May 4. 
he.took the oath of office for the third time 
as Secretary of Internal Affairs of Penn- 
sylvania. May he live to complete the new 
four year term, and to cheer and encourage 
school men for still another decade or two, 
as he has been doing for the past fifty or 
sixty years. The Harrisburg Telegraph 
says: “Mid a bower of flowers, the gift 


of admiring friends, the venerable ‘ Uncle | 
Henry’ Houck today took office for his | 


third term as Secretary of Internal Affairs. 
Nobody in state politics has such a hold 
upon the affections of the people as ‘ Uncle 
Henry,’ which is evidenced by the fact that 
he is the only man in the history of Penn- 
sylvania to have been elected three times 
to the office he now holds. 
apostle of good cheer; a philosopher whose 
years of experience have taught him that 
age comes only to the body and that youth 
is eternal to those who keep their minds 
young. Optimism is his watchword and 
kindliness his dearest attribute. Youthful 
in spirit, he is a staunch believer in young 
men and young women, and he understands 
them and they understand him, which in 
its final analysis is about as high a personal 
tribute as any man could desire.” 





Mr. Phaon B. Oswald, the Nestor of Le- 
high county teachers, died suddenly May 
31st, in his office at New Tripoli of hemor- 
rhage. He was educated at Palatinate 
College and Ursinus, and for thirty-seven 


He is an | 


| years was a teacher in Lynn township. For 
| thirty years he was the secretary of the 
Lehigh County Teachers’ Institute. He 
was the organizer and a director of the 
New Tripoli National Bank. His one son, 
Gustav A. Oswald, is principal of the Cata- 
sauqua High School. 





Dr. George W. Guthrie, dean .of physi- 
cians in Luzerne county, for thirty years di- 
rector of the Wilkes-Barre Schools, died 
June 1st, from a complication of diseases. 
He was 60 years old. He was born in Guth- 
rieville, Chester county, and after teaching 
school for some time in Lancaster county, 
he took the course of medicine in the Uni- 
| versity of Pennsylvania. He located in 
| Wilkes-Barre soon afterwards. During his 
practice he specialized as a surgeon and his 
services were sought by persons from all 
parts of the state. 





Students at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege have earned more than $8000 through 
outside activities during the last year, ac- 
| cording to the report of Thomas C. Mc- 
Connell, secretary of the student employ- 
| ment bureau. He estimated that $3500 
| would be earned during the summer through 
| sales of cooking outfits, books, maps and 
| home machinery. The report shows that 
| the employment bureau assisted worthy 
students to earn $3500 in the village during 
the college year. They were utility men, 
worked on farms, cleaned houses, did type- 
writing and clerical work and attended gar- 
dens. Catering and waiting on table netted 
about $1000 more. 





Some of you who think you are well up in 
spelling, try to spell words in this little 
sentence: “It is agreeable to witness the 
unparalleled ecstacy of two harassed ped- 
dlers endeavoring to gauge the symmetry of 
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two peeled pears.” Read it over to your 
friends and see how many of them can 
spell every word correctly. The sentence 
contains many of the real puzzlers of the 
spelling book. 


We learn from President Baish, of the 
State Educational Association that the 
executive committee has determined upon 
the Hotel Casey as headquarters for the 
meeting of the Association at Scranton in 
December next, with their guarantee that 
the rates would not be advanced during the 
convention week. There are a number of 
good hotels in Scranton, which is‘ one of 
the largest and most flourishing cities in 
the State, and many comfortable boarding 
houses. The prospects are good for a large 
membership, several superintendents prom- 
ising a hundred-per-cent. enrollment. The 
report of proceedings of last meeting which 
has been sent to the members is worth more 
to any real teacher than the dollar fee that 
is paid to secure it. 





A Chicago firm will not employ a high 
school graduate who is unable to spell 95 
per cent. of the following twenty-five 
words: Immensely, accommodation, wholly, 
losing, analysis, permissible, discernible, 
wilful, statistics, privilege, benefited, eighths, 
disappearance, acknowledgment,  occur- 
rence, nuisance, criticising, defenseless, dis- 
sipate, receipted, develop, necessary, griev- 
ous, twelfth. 





In the April number of The Journal, 
page 473, in editorial on the State Flower 
—the township in Berks county to which 
the Swedes removed is given as “ Antrim.” 
It should be Amity township. The name 
commemorates the friendly transfer of 
ownership of lands in Philadelphia for 
those on the Schuylkill river at Douglas- 
ville. 


In the items from reports, elsewhere in 
this number, Pittston and Punxsutawney 
talk business. It must be of great value to 
the class-room training to have some of the 
local business offices open to pupils for 
practical experience. It will not only in- 
crease the efficiency of the teaching but 
also afford opportunity for the discovery 
of latent talent and competency by the busi- 
ness men that should mean advantage to 
both, bridging the gap between school and 
employment. 





Coutp all the young men of Germany 
have claimed Lawrenceville School their 
alma mater, Europe would not now be in 
the grip of the greatest war in history, ac- 
cording to President Arthur T. Hadley, of 
Yale University. He was addressing some 
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200 Lawrenceville alumni at their biennal 
dinner in the roof garden of the Bellevue- 
Stratford in Philadelphia and directing his 
remarks in defense of college education, he 
declared: “ If Germany had gone to school 
at Lawrenceville she would have known 
that Belgium could not be invaded without 
having a war with England on her hands 
and that knowledge would have prevented 
the war.” He said that in college the 
young men learn the elements needed for 
right government and the psychology of 
public sentiment. “The thing that made 
Bismarck a great man, was his knowledge 
of what was going on in the minds of the 
people. The kind of education we need in 
our colleges is the kind that teaches young 
men the meaning of public opinion. I do 
not agree with the maxim, ‘If you want 
peace prepare for war, ‘but if you want 
peace learn to recognize the signs of war 
and to know when to fight and when to keep 
quiet.” 


George Wharton Pepper praised the 
“man-making atmosphere” at .Lawrence- 
ville, saying that it was to the credit of any 
institution of learning to refrain from pro-~ 
moting the school and the education it rep— 
resented after the fashion of selling life: 
insurance where the cash surrender value: 
was the chief element considered. He held 
that young men who merely crammed them- 
selves full of facts and studied for marks, 
letting opportunities to get in touch with 
their fellow beings slip by, were of little 
use to any community. He also urged dig-. 
nity in college athletics. He concluded with 
a plea for an earnest religious foundation 
for education. “ Our civilization must be 
shot through and through with religion,” 
he said. “ Education without a religious 
basis counts for nothing. Education is the 
preparation for life. Subtract God and 
you get not secular education, but no edu- 
cation at all.” j 


In the world of grand old college men 


| the Rev. Dr. John Fryer Mesick has no 


peer, says Girard in the Philadelphia 
Ledger. He resides at York, and he grad- 
uated eighty-one years ago from Rutgers. 
Picture, if you can, what changes a lad 
who shall graduate next June should wit- 
ness were he to be living in 1996! Doctor 
Mesick, who is America’s oldest college 
graduate, has crossed over an equally great 
span of time. He was a freshman when 
Stephen Girard died. Jackson was Presi- 
dent when young Mesick got his sheepskin. 
Grant, whose 93d birthday our nation cele- 
brated Tuesday, was a lad of twelve when 
this venerable York countian left college. 
That failure as an artist but prince of in- 
ventors Morse had not yet dreamed of a 
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telegraph, and Philadelphia had never seen 
a gaslight when Mesick gave his first col- 
lege yell. He clearly recalls that fateful 
Fourth of July when Adams and Jefferson 
died. Railroad locomotives were swaddling 
babes; ocean steamships were still strangers 
on the deep, and nobody had yet seen a 
sewing machine, typewriter, revolving press, 
mowing machine or steel plow as Mesick 
departed from the banks of the Raritan. 
Altogether, now, fellows !—three iong ’rahs 
for the fellow among us who gave the first 
college cheer ! 

THE Pennsylvania Department of Health 
has won the grand prize at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, 
Commissioner of Health, who planned the 
exhibit, gets honorable mention. 

The exhibit shows the work done in this 
State to reduce tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases. One section is devoted to the meth- 
ods and results, which have brought about 
a 75 per cent. reduction in typhoid fever 
during the last 10 years, and another sec- 
tion is devoted to the medical inspection of 
the schools in the rural districts of the 
State. 


AAN intéresting conference of the indus- 
‘trial and domestic arts teachers of Central 
Pennsylvania was held on Saturday, May 
8th, in the auditorium of the Altoona High 
School. The programme was divided into 
four parts, the subjects discussed and the 
speakers as follows: 1. What mathematics 
are essential to wood-working, to mechan- 
ical drawing, to forging, etc? How should 
these be taught? How secure the interest 
of the academic teacher in practical prob- 
lems? How supply the academic teacher 
with material? George D. Barbey, Wil- 
liamsport, George D. Porter, Tyrone, and 
George Hargraves, Altoona. 2. Shall we 
use text-books in practical work? What 
is their place? How used? How abused? 
What texts shall be recommended, if any? 
Anna C. Green, Williamsport, Lucy Kem- 
merer, Bellefonte, Zitella Wertz, Altoona. 
3. The lesson plan in Manual Arts, in Do- 
-mestic Arts; essentials; place; use; how 
arranged; value as record of work done. 
Alif Stevens, Tyrone, and Thomas Bennett, 
Bellefonte. 4. Should vocational work be 
introduced as departments of existing high 
schools or in separate schools? L. J. Dun- 
lap, DuBois, John Swan, Williamsport, and 
Julia M. Long, DuBois. The officers were 
John L. Noll, Supervisor of Manual Train- 
ing, Supt. H. H. Baish and Millard B. 
King, of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. The Sixth annual open ses- 
sion and industrial exhibit of the Altoona 
public schools was held May 7th. 
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THE construction of the Carson College 
for Orphan Girls, founded through the es- 
tate of the late Robert N. Carson, former 
traction owner, will begin definitely early 
in the fall, according to the plans of the 
Board of Trustees, who shortly will ask 
architects for competitive designs. The 
college will be erected on the Carson estate 
at Erdenheim, near Chestnut Hill. The 
amount left for the building and endow- 
ment was $4,000,000. 

John Gribbel, as chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, has been investigating simi- 
lar institutions, with a view toward pro- 
viding the school with every device for the 
housing and training of young girls. Other 
members of the board are Walter W. Per- 
kins, of the American Railways Company; 
James C. Carson, Otto T. Mallory, Thomas 
N. Thompson, Theron I. Crane and George 
Vaux, Jr. 


THE City of Reading this spring pur- 
chased 30,000 young trees, of which 15,- 
ooo were planted upon Mount Penn, and 
the city watershed. The balance are to be 
kept in a city nursery for two years. It is 
the intention to place 15,000 seedling trees 
in the nursery annually for the next three 
years. In addition, if the plan works well, 
100,000 young trees will be set out this fall 
either on city property or near to it. The 
planting of approximately a half million 
young trees next spring in Berks county is 
contemplated. On May 4th, Mr. Geo. H. 
Wirt, State Forest Inspector, spoke to the 
Junior class at the High School at Read- 
ing, and the next day 84 of them went to 
Mt. Penn, planting 7,000 seedlings. On 
May 6th, he addressed the Girls’ High 
School, and the same day 416 students went 
to the city storage reservoir, and planted 
6,000 seedlings on one of the hillsides near 
the lake. The varieties of trees planted 
were white pine, red pine, Norway spruce 
and balsam fir. This good work will speak 
for itself within a few years. 





THE midshipmen at Annapolis who were 
caught cheating at examinations have been 
summarily punished. The fact that the pun- 
ishment was inflicted by the President of 
the United States makes it all the more 
impressive and exemplary. The dismissal 
of three offenders and the suspension and 
arrest of others pending trial will be 
hailed with satisfaction by every officer of 
the Navy who values the good name of the 
service of which he is a part. “ Conduct 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman ” is 
a blanket form of indictment not infre- 
quently employed at courts-martial. It im- 
plies a great deal more than the particular 
offense it may be invoked to cover. It im- 
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plies that the traditions and standards of 
the Nation’s defensive forces are high, that 
they must be upheld, that those who dis- 
regarded them are unfit honorably to wear 
the uniform of the United States. 


GETTING out among the fathers and 
mothers of the State is the method pursued 
by Prof. D. R. Haworth of the East Ten- 
nessee State Normal School, for arousing 
interest in education. Prof. Haworth and 
his party recently completed a “campaign” 
during which they drove 476 miles through 
eight counties; talked to 21,400 people in 
40 rallies; slept in barns or in the school 
wagon, frequently far from the main road. 
The educational campaigners had with them 
a male quartet, a string band and three 
pieces of demonstration apparatus of prac- 
tical value—a milk tester, a farm gate, and 
a model of a heating and ventilation sys- 
tem. 


The graduate subject of Education at 
The Johns Hopkins University, which was 
formerly associated with Philosophy and 
Psychology and more recently with Philos- 
ophy, has been made a separate department. 
The title of the chair occupied by Profes- 
sor Edward F. Buchner will be changed to 
that of Education from the former title of 
Education and Philosophy. The conditions 
of admission to candidacy with Education 
as the principal subject for the degrees of 
Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy 
will continue to be the same as in other 
departments. 

Many teachers, attracted by the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition and the low railroad 
rates, will go to California this summer. 
They should so plan their itinerary that 
they may attend the conventions in Oak- 
land from August 16th to 28th of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the Inter- 
national Congress of Education. These 
conventions, which undoubtedly will be the 
greatest educational meetings ever held, 
will assemble in Oakland’s new $1,000,000 
Municipal Auditorium. Oakland offers de- 
cided advantages as a place of headquar- 


ters not only for visiting teachers but for | 
On the East shore of San | 


all tourists. 
Francisco Bay, thirty minutes from San 
Francisco, and having the benefit of an 
average summer temperature of but 60 de- 
grees, it has become a popular summer re- 


sort even for Californians because of its | 
The cost of living has | 


wonderful climate. 
not been increased by the Exposition and 
good rooms may be secured for a dollar a 
day and upward, and at greatly reduced rates 
by the month. Food is said to be as cheap 
as in any city in the United States. 
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Teachers interested in Summer School 
work will find exceptional opportunities for 
study at the University of California at 
Berkeley, which is but 25 minutes’ ride by 
electric car from the business center of 
Oakland. Easy access from Oakland to 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition has been 
assured by the establishment of a direct 
ferry service to the big Fair. Those pre- 
ferring to take the regular ferries have a 
ten-minute service, which lands them at 
the Market Street ferry building. The trip 
across the beautiful bay, particularly by 
the direct ferry, is one of the most delight- 
ful features of a sojourn in Oakland. 
Strangers as well as members of the Na- 
tional Education Association visiting Cali- 
fornia during the summer will find that a 
brief visit to Oakland will afford induce- 
ments for a prolonged stay. 

By signing the bill which makes every 
teacher, principal, superintendent or other 
person in charge of a public, private, paro- 
chial, Sunday or other school an assistant 
health officer, Governor Brumbaugh has 
added a law to the statute books that will 
reduce disease and increase school attend- 
ance. That is the view the State Health 
Department takes of the matter. The law 
provides that those in charge of schools 
shall report to the health officer of a city, 
borough or township, as the case may be, 
any unusual rash, skin eruption, sore throat, 
symptoms of whooping cough or any dis- 
ease of the eye noticed in any child or 
person attending such school; shall imme- 
diately exclude such child or other person 
from schools pending the action of the 
health authorities, and shall report such 
fact to the health officer. This act also 
provides for a reduction of the quarantine 
period for measles, German measles, mumps 
and chickenpox to 16 days if the attending 
physician so requests and certifies to the 
recovery of the person so afflicted. The 
quarantine period for these diseases here- 
tofore has been 21 days. 





Are we an intelligent people? Accord- 
ing’ to the National Committee on Educa- 
tion, says the Reformed Church Messenger, 
there are 5,500,000 men, women and chil- 
dren over ten years of age in this land of 
Four- 


years of age. Besides, there are between 
fifteen and twenty millions who can barely 
read or write. To what is this ignorance 
due? Is it lack of opportunity? Can it 
be with all our school facilities that these 
millions have had no chance to improve 
their minds? May it not be traced to the 
absence of a desire to learn the things that 
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make men and women wise, at least, to 
the point of studying the elements of edu- 
cation? Too many people live on in the 
world without any aim, and they merely 
grovel among the sordid things of earth. 
They have concern only for immediate 
gain, and they lose sight of the real treas- 
ures of the mind. What a tragedy that 
men and women should eke out a miserable 
existence and not know the joys of drink- 
ing at the fountain of wisdom! 

We must call that gifted genius, Elbert 
Hubbard, whose life was sacrificed in the 
destruction of the Lusitania the horse’s 
friend. In the New York American, he 
wrote recently, among other things: One 
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of my boyhood’s memories is that of a pic- | 


ture entitled, “ After the Battle.” The pic- 


ture showed a mare shot through the leg, | ‘apa 
lifting this broken leg from the ground and | $° that an even rate has been maintained. 


making a heroic effort to stand. For by | 


her side nosed her little colt, aged perhaps 
one month, and the mother thought she 
must live for her baby. Brought up in the 
country in a horse atmosphere this picture 
made an indelible impression on my child 
mind. If there is a life after this and men 
will be obliged to give an account of the 
deeds done in the flesh, then perhaps the 


accusers of man’s inhumanity to animals. 
Aristotle wrote, three hundred years before 
Christ, this: “ The country that can produce 
good horses and domesticate its animals 
will also produce a great race of men, for 
man is brother to the dumb brute.” When 
a man forgets his dumb brothers, and is 
dead to their fears, sufferings and agonies, 
he has lost his own soul. Am I my dumb 
brother’s keeper? Certainly, yes, and thou 
shalt give an account of thy stewardship! 





The anti-fraternity law of the State of 
Mississippi has been upheld by the Supreme 
Court without dissent. Mr. J. P. Waugh, 
who sought admission to the University of 
Mississippi, was a member of the Kappa 
Sigma fraternity at a college in Mississippi. 
In 1912 he applied for admission to the law 
school of the University of Mississippi, but 
was denied admittance because he refused 
to sign an “anti-fraternity pledge” not to 
aid the organization or perpetuation of any 
fraternity while a member of the univer- 
sity. He sued to compel the university 
authorities to admit him, contending that 
the anti-fraternity law enacted by the state 
of Mississippi in 1912 was unconstitutional. 
One of the grounds on which the law was 
attacked originally was that it barred Greek 
letter fraternities, in themselves harmless 
institutions, from the state university. This 
point was not urged before the supreme 
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court. The law was attacked on the ground 
that it worked discriminations as to honors, 
diplomas and distinctions as between stu- 
dents in the university at the time the law 
was passed and those fraternity members 
who later became students at the univer- 
sity. 


THE population of the United States 
reached the 100,000,000 mark at 4 o'clock, 
April Ist, according to the figuring of C. C. 
Sloane, census bureau geographer. His re- 
sult was worked out by an arithmetical pro- 
gression system. The census of IgIo, taken 
as of the date of April 15, showed a popula- 
tion in the States and Territories, inclusive 
of Hawaii and Alaska, of 91,972,266. The 
gain in five years has been a little more 
than 8,000,000. In the decade from 1900 
to 1910 the gain was very nearly 16,000,000, 


From 1890 to 1900 it: was over 13,000,000; 
from 1880 to 1890 it was 12,500,000. The 
first census, taken in 1790, gave a total of 
3,929,214. At that time Pennsylvania had 
a population of 434,373. The census of 
1820 enabled Pennsylvania to cross the mil- 
lion mark with 1,047,507. In 1910 the 
figures were 7,665,111, second only to the 
9,113,279 of New York, with Illinois in 


horses will come forward as witnesses and | third place, the latter Commonwealth hav- 


_ ing 5,638,591. 


In 1790 Virginia stood first 
with 747,610, and Pennsylvania was second. 





SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


HE following educational bills were ap- 
proved by Governor Brumbaugh up 
to June 12th: 

Regulating the transfer of school districts 
from one class to another when annexation 
of borough or township occurs. Act 270. 

Amending section 1439 of the School 
Code to provide for the education of blind 
children beyond the age of eight years by 
the State Board of Education when for spe- 
cial reasons it may be necessary. Act 201. 

Amending section 509 of the School 
Code to provide that school bonds may be 
issued at any time. Act 377. 

Amending Act of May 21, 1913, provid- 
ing for return of taxes on seated lands, to 
include school taxes. Act 292. 

Amending section 2229 to provide that in 
first class cities no person who is not 
among the three highest eligibles shall re- 
ceive an education position. Act 369. 

Amending sections 2701 and 2702 of the 
School Code to provide that the net re- 
ceipts from forest reservations, water 
rights, etc., of the State shall belong to the 
State School Fund. Act 370. 

Amending section 1707 of the School 
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Code to provide for the certification by 
county superintendents of pupils attend- 
ing high school in neighboring districts. 
Act 303. 

Providing that “ Bird Day” shall be in- 
corporated with “Arbor Days.” Act 275. 

Making incompatible the offices of coun- 
cilmen and school directors in municipali- 
ties. Act 250. 

Resolution authorizing an inquiry into 
the advisability of a State Educational 
Building at Harrisburg. Act 344. 

Relating to appeals from reports of au- 
ditors of school districts of the second, 
third and fourth classes. Act I9gI. 

Amending section 1402 of the School 
Code to provide that inmates of children’s 
institutions may attend school in any dis- 
trict in which the institution owns real 
estate. Act 301. 

Providing that county commissioners 
may furnish school superintendents with 
telephone, typewriter and 
Act 323. 


Amending section 2029 of the School | 


Code to provide for the condemnation of 
property by State Normal Schools. Act 


284. sa 





THE RED BOOK. 


TALY has its “green book,’ Germany 
its “white book,” and “blue books,” 
and books of other colors are not uncom- 
mon or without significance. Our Red 
Book in Pennsylvania is coming to stand 
for something. More than eleven thous- 
and copies of this valuable report of pro- 
ceedings of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association and its departments 
and round tables were distributed in the 
latter part of May to all parts of the State. 
It comprises three hundred and fifty large 
double-column pages. About two hundred 
and sixty reams of paper were needed in 
printing and binding it, and the book when 
wrapped for distribution weighed nearly 
nine and a half tons. It was distributed 
by freight, express, parcels post, and sev- 
eral thousand copies in single volumes 
through the mails, postage to the eastern 
half of the state being six cents per copy 
and eight cents to the western half. The 
average cost per copy of the entire edition 
for this distribution was between five and 
six cents. But the book is well worth its 
cost, and every earnest teacher who re- 
ceives it has full value for his fee of mem- 
bership. There was difficulty in securing 
at least one-fourth of the papers read, some 
of these being three months late. Every- 
thing received up to the time of going to 
press with the last form was inserted, and 
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all that seemed possible was done tc make 
the report complete, much of this matter 
has also been published in The School 
Journal, so that its distribution over the 
State both to teachers and directors has 
been very general. 

Names of members of the Association 
came dropping in to Treasurer Keck until 
early in May, so that the figures credited 
to some counties are not so large as they 
should be. Supt. H. D. Freeland, of 
Greene county, for instance, should now be 
credited with a list of 240 members. Eleven 
thousand one hundred and _ twenty-five 
under Supt. Robert C. Shaw, at Harris- 
burg, is now the high-water mark of the 
Association. Shall it be Twelve Thousand 
and over under Supt. H. H. Baish at 
Scranton? A long pull, a strong pull, and 
a pull all together on a rising tide can 
surely and easily make it. 


- 
— 


JOHN BIRKINBINE. 





S bap June number of Forest Leaves re- 
cords the death of Mr. Birkinbine. 
He was one of the founders of the Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Association, and with 
others was instrumental in making it the 
most progressive of the State forestry or- 
ganization. In 1886, when the Association 
was formed, he was appointed Secretary, 
becoming Vice-President the following 
year, and serving as President from the 
latter part of 1892 until his death, From 
the first issue of Forest Leaves in July, 
1886, he acted as Editor and Chairman of 
the Publication Committee. During this 
period the Association grew in importance, 
and the State became interested in its 
dwindling forests. Events succeeded rap- 
idly, first the appointment of a Commission 
to investigate the forest conditions, fol- 
lowed by the formation of a Bureau, and 
then the Department of Forestry, which 
with the enactment of well considered 
statutes, placed forestry in Pennsylvania on 
an enduring basis. He has seen the forest 
reserves grow from nothing to over a mil- 
lion acres. While loving trees he realized 
their usefulness to mankind, and advocated 
the true conservation of forests, i. e., utiliz- 
ing them as any other crop, harvesting 
when ripe, and their reproducing. 

His business as Consulting Engineer, and 
membership in numerous technical organ- 
izations placed him in contact with many 
leading men all over the Union, as well as 
in foreign countries. For ten years he 
was President of the Franklin Institute. 
He served in a similar capacity, for the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
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and of the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 
He was Chairman of the State Water Sup- 
ply Commission since its inception in 1905. 
At the time of his death he was also con- 
nected with many scientific and other asso- 
ciations. He served in the Union Army 
during the Civil War, and he has been 
active in various capacities for the national 
and State governments, ‘as well as aiding 
numerous international expositions and 
congresses. 

Dr. J. T. Rothrock says of him: After an 
illness of ten weeks John Birkinbine died 
on May 14th. He had been President of 
the Pennsylvania Forestry Association for 
twenty-three years, during which time he 
had seen the Association become a quiet, 
yet productive power in developing the 
forestry interests of the State. His loss 
will be a heavy one for the Association to 
bear. His place will be a hard one to fill, 
because, in addition to his executive ability, 
he was always ready to sacrifice his own 
interests in order to advance those of the 
Association. Entire absence of selfishness 
was a marked characteristic of the man. 
Personal interest and friendship for those 
with whom he was associated was another 
of the many traits which endeared him to 
his fellows. In all of the several depart- 
ments of engineering in which he worked 
he ranked high, because of his integrity, 
attainments and judicial temperament. 
For many years he has been editor-in-chief 
of Forest Leaves, and its most constant 
contributor. It is hard to say farewell to 
one with whom we have been so long and 
so happily associated. We shall not soon 
look upon his like again! 


—_— 
<o— 


TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 








SUBSCRIBING FOR THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
4 gee are in Pennsylvania 2,568 School 
Districts and nearly Fifteen Thou- 
sand School Directors. It is essential to the 
best interests of the schools that every one 
of. these School Boards and School Direc- 
tors should be in as close touch as possible 
with the central office at Harrisburg, for 
suggestion, direction, and encouragement 
towards better schools in the District. 
Sixty years ago this necessity forced it- 
self upon the attention of the school author- 
ities of the State, but it was not met satis- 
factorily until The Pennsylvania School 
Journal was, in 1855, made by law the offi- 
cial organ of the School Department, and 
sent monthly as a means of intercommuni- 
cation between the Department and every 
school district of the Commonwealth. 


. 
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As the official organ of the Department 
of Public Instruction, this journal has 
always contained the latest school legis- 
lation; the official decision necessary at 
times in the interpreting and enforcing of 
the school law; full reports of the proceed- 
ings of the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association, of the annual Conventions of 
Superintendents, and of the annual meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania State Directors’ 
Department, all of which is matter that 
should be in the hands of as large a num- 
ber of school directors as possible; also, 
a very large body of matter of general edu- 
cational interest, suggestive, instructive and 
helpful in many ways to the school work 
in Pennsylvania—making a yearly volume 
of large size and great value of nearly six 
hundred double-column pages. Much of 
this matter, including all the reports of 
these educational associations, is to be 
found only in The School Journal. 

It was made the official organ of the 
School Department by Hon. Andrew G. 
Curtin and State Superintendent Henry C. 
Hickok, men who rendered great service to 
the school system, and who knew well the 
value of this agency. Their action has been 
recognized and approved by every admini- 
stration since their day. The wisdom of 
the measure is evident in many ways, not 
only in constant support and gain to the 
system but also in the fact—of which the 
State has good reason to be proud—that 
Pennsylvania has a more complete and bet- 
ter record in the files of her State School 
Journal, of the development of her system 
than is had by any other State in the 
Union, and this for the simple reason that 
it has, for so long a period, been the official 
organ of the State Educational Department. 

The School Department, in order to 
reach every school district monthly with 
official and other matter, of general inter- 
est to the schools, has subscribed for a 
given number of copies, because that has 
been found a cheaper and more effective 
means than any other of securing needed 
service—and this for sixty years, under 
both political parties, approved all the while 
by the best practical judgment that has at 
any time had control of our school affairs. 
The State is simply paying for “supplies 
and service rendered,” the same as for coal 
in the furnaces of the Capitol building and 
service at the desks in the Departments— 
thus enabling at all times the Department 
of Public Instruction to reach directly and 
indirectly the millions in Pennsylvania who 
are in the work or under the influence of 
the public school system. 
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SIXTY-FOURTH VOLUME. 


UR Sixty-Fourth Volume begins with 
the issue for July, next number. 
Subscriptions begin quarterly with July, 
October, January and April numbers. Back 
numbers on Volume 63 can be supplied. 
On volume 63 we have distributed thous- 
ands of copies of “Once Upon a Time.” 
Volume 64 will complete our Fiftieth year 
on The School Journal should life and 
health be ours to see its monthly numbers 
through the press. To each subscriber at 
$1.50 we shall send on the New Volume 
(64), to Director or Teacher, or other 
Friend of Education, not one but Three 
choice pictures for the wall of the School 
or the Home—“ The Believer’s Vision,” 
“The Mothers,” and “ Our Father.” These 
pictures are themselves worth much more 
than the cost of subscription, and if we 
can scatter thousands of them all over 





Pennsylvania during the coming year it | 


will be doing the best kind of work—set- 
ting in motion in the hearts and minds of 





young and old who will catch their inspira- | 


tion, helpful influences that uplift and glad- 
den always. The picture on the wall—how 


few know its value and importance or | 


choose it wisely if they choose at all! 


Directors upon our list who are now re- 
ceiving it, except when requested not to do 
so—this being the wish of the large ma- 
jority of our readers, as it causes no break 
in their subscription. Will the Secretary 
please notify us promptly of any change in 
the membership of his Board that each 
member may receive his copy without un- 
necessary delay? 





TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL 
READING. 


ier following opinion has been given, 
under date of May 27, 1915, by Hon. 
Francis Shunk Brown, Attorney-General 
of Pennsylvania, to State Supt. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, that school authorities have the 
right to require teachers to do professional 
reading and to take examinations. This 
question came up in some correspondence 
with officials in northeastern Pennsylvania 
and Mr. Brown holds that authority is 
granted by the school code. The tests must 
be reasonable and appropriate to the char- 
acter of the teaching required. The attor- 
ney general says that sufficient time should 
be allowed for preparation and such ex- 
amination should be conducted with abso- 
lute fairness and impartiality, and, if in 
writing, the questions should be plainly and 
easily understood and the teachers should 
be known by numbers and not by names. 
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Dear .Sir: Answering your inquiry of this 
date: “Has either the Board of School Di- 
rectors or the District Superintendent the 
legal right to require the teachers in their 
employ to do professional reading, and to 
satisfy themselves by a written or oral test 
that said teachers have carefully and intelli- 
gently read the prescribed book or books?” 

The District Superintendent has the right 
to see and it is his duty “to see that in every 
district there shall be taught the several 
branches required by this Act (School Code 
of 1911) as well as such other branches as 
the board of school directors may require” 
(Sec. 1149, Act of May 18, 1911—School 
Code, P. L. 371); and “in case the board of 
school directors shall fail to provide compe- 
tent teachers to teach the several branches re- 
quired in this Act it shall be the duty of the 
district superintendent to notify the board of 
school directors, in writing, of its neglect and 
in, case provision is not made forthwith for 
teaching the branches aforesaid to report 
such fact to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, whose duty it shall be to withhold 
any order for such district’s share of the 
State appropriation until the county or dis- 
trict superintendent shall notify him that 
competent teachers of the branches aforesaid 
have been employed. And in case of neglect 
or refusal by the board of school directors to 
employ such competent teachers as aforesaid 
for one month after receiving notice from the 


i unt or district superintendent that such 
We shall contine The Journal to School | county pe 


teachers have not been provided, such district 
shall forfeit absolutely its whole share of the 
State appropriation for the year.” Sec. 1150 
of Act of May 18, t911—P. L. 371). 

Under these provisions, and without these, 
the board of directors and the district super- 
intendent would have the right, and it would 
be their duty, to require of the teachers such 
professional (the profession of teaching), 
reading and study as would enable them to 
maintain proper efficiency for the service. 
Any other conclusion would be a confession 
that teaching was the one profession or sci- 
ence incapable of progress or development; 
of course the requirement of professional 
reading must be reasonable and appropriate 
to the character of the teaching required. 
Sufficient time should be allowed for such 
reading and study before an examination 
thereabout, and such examination should be 
conducted with absolute fairness and impar- 
tiality, and if in writing, the questions should 
be plainly put and easily understood and the 
teachers should be known by numbers and not 
by names. 

I can appreciate the possible distrust of 
teachers in such a requirement and the ex- 
amination thereon. It could very easily be 
made the means of injustice to those whom 
the board or the district superintendent might 
desire to discharge, irrespective of compe- 
tency, which should be the only test, though 
I confess I would be slow to believe that in 
the profession of teaching, one so vital to the 
welfare of a people, there should be any mo- 
tive of those having to do with the instruc- 
oe of youth that was not absolutely altru- 
stic, 
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To summarize, subject to the above limita- 
tions, “the board of school directors or the 
district superintendent have the legal right to 
require the teachers in their employ to do 
professional reading, and to satisfy themselves 
by a written or oral test that said teachers 
have carefully and intelligently read the pre- 
scribed book or books.” 

I beg to suggest that in the event of any 
case of dispute between the board or the dis- 
trict superintendent and the teachers as to the 
kind of reading and examinations, it would 
not be amiss, in the interests of that harmony, 
which should prevail if the interests of the 
children are to be first considered, that the 
course of reading, etc. should first be submit- 
ted to and approved bv you, etc. 

Very truly yours, 
Francis SHUNK Brown, 
Attorney General. 


[Signed] 





SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
* PHILADELPHIA, 





pr year, April 13th to 17th, the Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania repeated the 
“ Schoolmen’s Week,” begun so auspicious- 
ly last year. There were in attendance 
twelve hundred superintendents and prin- 
cipals of schools, public and private, repre- 
sentatives of boards of education, normal 
school principals, teachers of education in 
normal schools and colleges, and teachers 
in secondary schools. The attendance was 
not limited to Pennsylvania, as delegates 
from New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and 
even New York were present in large num- 
bers. Almost the entire state educational 
office of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Delaware attended, and the three state com- 
missioners took an active part in presiding 
and discussing at various meetings. Num- 
bers of the visitors attended the classes of 
the University, which were continued as 
usual. The University furnished luncheons 
for all its guests each noon, and upon 
Thursday and Friday, when the conferences 
were extended until close to the time of the 
evening meeting, supper was served to all 
the visitors. 

The general Chairman of Schoolmen’s 
Week was Dr. Harlan Updegraff, Profes- 
sor of Educational Administration of the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Edu- 
cation. Among the distinguished educators 
from outside the state who took part in the 
program were President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University; Dr. Charles 
A. Wagner, Commissioner of Education in 
Delaware; Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, Profes- 
sor of Secondary Education at Columbia 
University; Principal James M. Green of 
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the State Normal School at Trenton, New 
Jersey; H. W. Foght and A. C. Monahan, 
Specialists in Rural Education of the 
United States Bureau of Education, Dr. C. 
N. Kendall, Commissioner of Education in 
New Jersey, and Dr. James H. Van Sickle, 
Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

On Tuesday morning and afternoon was 
held the conference on standards in teacher 
training, which was participated in espe- 
cially by the teachers in the various state 
normal schools, the faculty of the Univer- 
sity School of Education, and the Vice Pro- 
vost of the University. State Supt. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer presided, a dozen of the nor- 
mal school principals presented papers, and 
a spirited discussion was engaged in 
throughout the sessions. The outcome was 
an agreement as to the relative functions of 
the normal school and university in the 
training of teachers, and a clearer defini- 
tion of the aim and standards for both types 
of institutions. 

Conferences on problems in Rural School 
Administration were held throughout Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. The standards for 
teachers in rural schools, and the normal 
school as an agency in furnishing prepara- 
tion for rural teaching, were ably presented 
in half a dozen papers by principals of the 
state normal schools and were fully dis- 


| cussed. The paper of Dr. Philips of the 


West Chester Normal School called forth 
a set of resolutions, petitioning the legisla- 
ture for large appropriations, additional 
legislation, and a special summer session, to 
enable the normal schools to carry on this 
training of rural teachers more effectively. 
The papers of H. W. Foght upon “The 
Secondary School as an agency for fur- 
nishing preparation for rural school teach- 
ers” and upon “ The course of study in the 
rural schools” received a sympathetic hear- 
ing and were followed by lively discussion. 
The afternoon of Thursday was given to a 
consideration of the county versus the 
township as a unit in rural school admin- 
istration. 

On Thursday and Friday there were con- 
ferences on Problems in City School Ad- 
ministration, presided over by the profes- 
sors of Education in the University. The 
topics discussed and the leaders were, 
“What should go into a city superintend- 
ent’s annual report?” by Dr. Calvin N. 
Kendall; “Standardization of school records 
and reports,” Dr. Oliver P. Cornman, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent of Schools of Phila- 
delphia; “ Individual versus mass teaching 
in the elementary schools” by Dr. James H. 
Van Sickle; “ Methods of measuring pupils’ 
progress through the grades” by Dr. Upde- 
graff. A committee of city superintend- 
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ents was appointed to co-operate with Dr. 
Updegraff in formulating standard items 
and methods for educational records and re- 
ports to be followed in the city schools rep- 
resented in the conference. The topic on 
Thursday afternoon was “ Efficiency in the 
course of study for elementary schools.” 
It was partially devoted to a presentation of 
the results of experimental studies con- 
ducted by members of the seminar in Edu- 
cational research of Dr. A. D. Yocum of 
the University School of Education. Fri- 
day afternoon Dr. Lightner Witmer and 
the other professors and instructors in the 
University Department of Psychology gave 
a demonstration of types of children, illus- 
trating the characteristics and treatment of 
defectives in speech or some sense organ, 
or morons, cretins, mongolians, and others 
under study in the psychological clinic. 
The conferences of University and sec- 





ondary teachers on the study in the high | 


school curriculum also occupied Thursday 
and Friday and were held at convenient 
centers in various University buildings. 
Separate conferences, presided over by pro- 
fessors of the University in the departments 
concerned, were held on the teaching of 
History, Modern Languages, Physics and 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Biology, English, 
Geography, Greek and Latin, and Social 
Studies. 


The general sessions were held in the | 


evening. On Wednesday evening, the 





topics considered were “ Rural School and | , 
| by addressing the University Recorder, 


Rural Life” by Dr. J. Russell Smith, Pro- 
fessor of Industry, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and “More Money for the Public 
Schools” by State Supt. Schaeffer. The 
address of President Butler was given 
Thursday evening to a crowded house. His 
theme was “The Teacher’s Vocation.” 
Friday evening there was held a declama- 
tory contest, open to boys in co-operat- 
ing Pennsylvania high schools. A prelimin- 
ary contest, to limit the number of contest- 
ants, had been held on Friday afternoon. 


On Thursday and Friday, a competitive ex- | 


amination in the principal college entrance 
subjects took place, in which the same quali- 
fications were required for eligibility. In 
both these contests the first prize was a free 
scholarship in the University and the second 
a half scholarship. In each contest the first 
place was taken by a student in the Norris- 
town High School. The session on Satur- 
day morning was devoted to a discussion of 
the junior high schools. The presiding of- 
ficer was City Superintendent Fred W. 
Robbins, of Williamsport, and the chief 
speakers were Professor Briggs of Colum- 
bia University, Associate Superintendent 
George Wheeler of Philadelphia, Inspector 
C. D. Koch of the State Department, and 
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Principal J. A. Davis of the West Chester 
high school, but the discussion was very 
general and the session ran considerably 
into the afternoon. 

At the close of the sessions a series of 
resolutions were passed, commending and 
thanking the University for the opportuni- 
ties afforded the schoolmen of Pennsylvania 
and neighboring states and for the cordial 
hospitality shown them during the week. 
This vote of thanks was responded to most 
happily by the Provost of the University, 
Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith, in a brief farewell 
address. 

Among the specific results attained dur- 
ing the week the following may be cited: 
(1) the evidence of the desire of the Uni- 
versity to be of service to the schools of 
Pennsylvania; (2) the stimulation of school 
activities throughout Pennsylvania and the 
neighboring states and the counties and 
cities within these states: (3) closer co- 
operation between the University depart- 
ments and the corresponding departments 
in high and normal schools; and (4) a more 
intimate knowledge upon the part of the 
University professors, of the public and pri- 
vate, normal, secondary, and elementary 
school work, and a warmer sympathy with 
It. 

A complete account of the week will be 
published later in a double number of “ Old 
Penn,” and may run over into a second 
number. Many of the papers and addresses 
will be published in full. Copies can be had 


George E. Nitzsche. 
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CHILD LABOR BILL. 








i een points in the Child Labor bill as 

passed May 3rd by the Senate, with- 
out amendment as it came from the House 
of Representatives, are as follows: 


“Section 2. No minor under 14 years of 
age shall be employed or permitted to work 
in, about or in connection with any establish- 
ment or in any occupation. 

“Sec. 3. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to employ any minor between 14 and 16 
years of age unless such minor shall, during 
the period of such employment, attend for a 
period or periods equivalent to not less than 
eight hours each week a school approved by 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. The school aforesaid may be conducted 
in the establishment where said minor is em- 
ployed. 

“Sec. 4. No minor under 16 years of age 
shall be permitted to work in, about or in con- 
nection with any establishment or in any oc- 
cupation for more than 51 hours in any one 
week or more than nine hours in any one day 
or before 6 o’clock in the morning or after 
8 o'clock in the evening of any day. School 
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hours are to be computed as working hours. 

Sec. 5. No minor under 16 years of age 
shall be employed or permitted to work in, 
operating or assisting in operating any * * * 
machines which for the purposes of this act 
are considered dangerous. A long list of ma- 


chinery is given, and the section goes on to- 


say that “no minor under 18 years of age 
shall be employed or permitted to work in the 
operation or management of hoisting ma- 
chines, in oiling or cleaning machinery in mo- 
tion, in the operation or use of any polishing 
or buffing wheel, at switch tending, at gate 
tending, at track repairing, as a brakeman, 
fireman, engineer or motorman or conductor 
upon a railroad or railway, as a pilot, fireman 
or engineer upon any boat or vessel, in or 
about establishments wherein gunpowder, ni- 
troglycerin, dynamite or other high or danger- 
ous explosive is manufactured or compounded, 
as a chauffeur of an automobile or an aero- 
plane. No minor shall be employed or per- 
mitted to work in, or in connection with, any 
saloon or barroom where alcoholic liquors are 
sold. Power is given to the State Industrial 
Board to define further “dangerous occupa- 
tions” and to forbid the employment of min- 
ors therein. 

“Sec. 6. No minor shall be permitted to 
work as messenger for a telephone, telegraph 
or messenger company in the distribution, col- 
lection, transmission or delivery of goods or 
messages before 6 o'clock in the morning or 
after 8 o'clock in the evening. 

“Sec. 7. No male minor under 12 years of 
age and no female minor shall sell papers or 
merchandise on the streets, while no male 
minor under 14 years of age and no female 
minor shall work as a scavenger, bootblack or 
in any other occupation performed in public.” 

“Sec. 8 requires employers to keep employ- 
ment certificates of minors on file, and sec- 
tion 9 gives the school officers sole authority 
to issue certificates. Sections 10, II, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 and 20 describe minutely 
the method of issuing certificates and the re- 
quirements in the way of age, proof, physical 
fitness, character of work to be done and simi- 
lar matters. 

“Sec. 21 orders all employers of minor 
labor to keep posted copies of the sections re- 
lating to working hours, as well as a list of 
the employes under 16 years. Section 22 em- 
powers “any officer charged with enforce- 
ment of this act” to demand proofs of age 
in case he judges any employe to be a minor 
under 16 who is working illegally without a 
certificate. Employers have 10 days to pro- 
duce proof. 

“Sec. 23. Any person or any agent or man- 
ager for any person who shall violate any of 
the provisions of this act, or who shall com- 
pel or permit any minor to violate any of the 
provisions of this act, or who shall hinder or 
delay any officer in the performance of his 
duty in the enforcement of this act, shall upon 
conviction thereof be sentenced to pay a fine 
of not less than ten ($10) dollars nor more 
than two hundred ($200) dollars or to undergo 
an imprisonment of not more than Io days or 
both at the discretion of the Court. 
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“Sec. 24. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
missioner of Labor and Industry, the attend- 
ance officers of the various school districts 
and the police of the various cities, boroughs 
and townships of this Commonwealth to en- 
force the provisions of this act. Prosecutions 
for violations of this act may be instituted by 
any factory inspector, attendance officer or 
police officer upon oath or affirmation. All 
prosecutions for violation of this act shall be 
in the form of summary criminal proceedings 
instituted before a Magistrate, Alderman or 
Justice of the Peace within the school district 
wherein the offense was committed. Upon 
conviction after a hearing the sentences pro- 
vided in this act shall be imposed. All fines 
collected under- this act shall be paid into the 
State Treasury for the use of the Common- 
wealth. 

“Sec. 26. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of January, Anno Domini nineteen 
hundred and sixteen (1916).” 


_ 
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THE STATE COLLEGE. 

Basten hundred and sixty-five seniors 

were graduated from the Pennsylva- 
nia State College at the fifty-fifth annual 
commencement exercises during the week 
of June 4 to 9. The class of 1915 is the 
largest that has gone out of the State Col- 
lege. Forty advanced degrees were 
awarded to graduate students at the same 
time. 

High-school principals from all parts of 
the State met here recently for their sixth 
annual conference. They were the guests 
of the Pennsylvania State College. Ses- 
sions were held under the direction of Dr. 
L. W. Rapeer, professor of education, at 
the college. The general topic discussed 
was how to secure more helpful co-opera- 
tion between the schools and the college. 

These principals were from: Millersburg, 
Lebanon, Hollidaysburg, Ambridge, Ash- 
ley, New Kensington, Olyphant, Donora, 
Huntingdon, Northampton, Allentown, Ed- 
wardsville, Kane, Plymouth, McKees Rocks, 
Windber, Philadelphia, Jeannette, Waynes- 
boro, Uniontown, Bloomsburg, Milton, 
Archbald, Honesdale, Jersey Shore, Ridg- 
way, Tyrone, West Berwick, Ashland, 
Washington, Lock Haven, Greenville and 
Lewistown. 

Forty prisoners in the Eastern peniten- 
tiary are studying agriculture by corre- 
spondence with the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Courses covering virtually the en- 
tire field of agriculture have been chosen 
by the students who were permitted to se- 
lect their subjects. While most men showed 
particular interest in one or two specialized 
courses, as poultry raising and fruit grow- 
ing, a few seek a wide range of instruc- 
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tion. Prof. T. I. Mairs, head of the corre- 
spondence instruction, is surprised by the 
interest displayed in dairying by his new 
students. He anticipated their general de- 
mand for vegetable gardening, fruit grow- 
ing and poultry husbandry, which always 
have been the most popular of the corre- 
spondence courses. No textbooks are 
needed by these students. Complete les- 
sons, popularized by experts at the college 
are sent to them with a set of questions 
and answers. Warden McKenty handles 
the mail, distributes the lessons, collects 
the answers, which he forwards to the 
college, and hands to the prisoners again 
after being corrected. New lessons are 
sent only after satisfactory answers have 
been given. Professor Mairs plans to ex- 
tend the work into other institutions if this 
experiment is successful. 


willis 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE. 








Te Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association 
held an important meeting at Cincinnati, 
in the closing days of February at which 
the following resolutions were adopted: 

1. That we believe that the right to vote in 
the various departments of the Association 
should be limited to those whose work is of 
the character indicated by the name of the 
Department, and that we suggest that the By- 
Laws of the Association be amended, if neces- 
sary, so as to secure such limitation. 

2. That the President of the Department 
appoint a Committee of five to consider and 
report at the next meeting a plan for such an 
extension of the organization of the Depart- 
ment that professional relations shall be more 
adequately defined and professional interests 
shall be promoted not only at the regular 
meetings but also during the interval between 
meetings. 

3. That the Department heartily endorse the 
organization of Bureau of Efficiency and Edu- 
cational Measurement as adjuncts to the Su- 
perintendent’s Office. The constant investi- 
gation of school problems by permanent 
school officers is far more effective than any 
other form of scientific study. It is to be 
recognized that temporary commissions are in 
some cases justifiable. The Superintendent or 
the Board of Education should be in a posi- 
tion at any time to call in impartial profes- 
sional advisers in case they find that school 
interests require such special discussion. Pro- 
fessional aid from without will, however, be 
for the most part unnecessary if the regular 
supervisory staff together with the teachers 
have been active in constant studies of the 
types which can be carried on by the per- 
manent bureau of efficiency. 

4. That the Department commends most 
heartily the activity of the Bureau of Educa- 





tion in issuing special bulletins reporting the 
results of educational investigations. The 
range of subjects covered and the great body 
of valuable information thus made available 
to the teaching profession justify in the judg- 
ment of the Department, an extension of the 
support which the Federal Government gives 
to the work of the Bureau. 

5. That the Department recognizes the ur- 
gent need of provision for the more complete 
training of teachers in service. The familiar 
devices of teachers’ institutes and sporadic lec- 
tures, do not adequately meet this need. State 
Departments of Education and local commu- 
unities should be urged to make provision for 
regular, systematic training both in technical 
professional lines and in general subjects. 

6. That we note with approval the increas- 
ing tendency to establish, beginning with the 
seventh grade, differentiated courses of study 
aimed more effectively to prepare the child 
for his probable future activities. We believe 
that as a result of these modifications a more 
satisfactory type of instruction will be devel- 
oped and that a genuine economy of time will 
result. 

7. That in the judgment of the Department 
it is of the greatest importance that support 
and encouragement be accorded to night 
schools and continuation schools organized 
for the training of adults. The dissemination 
of intelligence in a cosmopolitan population 
like that of our country demands not only 
that the children of the nation be educated 
but also that educational opportunities be of- 
fered to many of the older members of the 
community, especially where adequate oppor- 
tunities have been withheld in earlier years. 

8. That we heartily approve the increasing 
attention which is being given to the hygienic 
and sanitary problems of the rural school and 
bespeak for the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education of 
the Educational Council, the most wide-spread 
publicity through the United States Bureau 
of Education and all other suitable mediums 
of publicity. 

9g. That we again reaffirm our declaration 
favoring a national university and note with 
pleasure the fact that the Fess Bill establish- 
ing such a university has been favorably re- 
ported to the House of Representatives. We 
trust that this action indicates the eventual 
passage of this or similar legislation. 

10. That the legislation which is pending in 
the Congress of the United States for the 
protection of children of school age from un- 
desirable employment, deserves most careful 
consideration. We recommend to the Bureau 
of Education and Bureau of Child Welfare 
that they, as the representaitves of the educa- 
tional profession, co-operate in promoting all 
national legislation looking towards this end. 

11. That in view of the commonly observed 
fact that the bringing of popular recreational, 
social and civic activities within the jurisdic- 
tion of the school authorities tends to purify 
them and to elevate their character, we 
lieve that such employment of the school ma- 
chinery should be regarded as essentially edu- 
cational, and recommend to all boards of edu- 
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cation that they include extension activities in 
their regular programs. 

12. That we reaffirm our belief in the effi- 
cacy of the small Board of Education as the 
most satisfactory. method of administering 
public schools. 

13. That we express our appreciation of the 
action of the various railroad associations 
which gave to this meeting the open rate, 
thereby securing to our members a very con- 
siderable saving in expenditure for transpor- 
tation. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


CAMERON.—Supt. Plasterer: May 3d was 
observed as May Day and Play Day at the 
Shippen High School and Graded Schools. 
In addition to the crowning of the May Queen 
and the May Pole Dance there was an ex- 
tensive program of games and contests and 
several dramatizations of familiar poems. A 
large crowd of people from Shippen township 
and Emporium witnessed the festivities. At 
this school, which is really a consolidated 
school for part of the district, we have the 
school and three grade rooms. An annual 
egg hunt at Easter time and general organ- 
ized activities are a prominent feature of the 
life at this school. The splendid sentiment 
shown in the school reflects much credit upon 
the principal, Miss Alice Quigley, and her 
assistants. 

DaupHIN.—Supt. Shambaugh: Our county 
has been awarded one of the five McAllister 
scholarships at State College. The Williams- 
town Gas Company has offered three gas 
stoves, each costing $18, to the high schools 
at Williamstown, Wiconisco, and Lykens, as 
prizes for the best essay written in each high 
school on the use of gas. Much interest has 
been manifested by the pupils in this contest. 
Hummelstown has held several entertainments 
to raise money to purchase books for the li- 
brary. The results were highly gratifying. 
The Wiconisco schools realized over $50 with 
their May-day program, the proceeds of which 
will be used to purchase records for their 
Victrola. The pupils of the Latin classes. in 
the Hershey high school, under the direction 
of Miss Marie Johnson, instructor in Latin 
and German, have prepared a very interesting 
exhibit consisting of a Roman house, camp, 
and implements of war. The special circula- 
lars of instruction for the potato -and corn 
contests were mailed to the teachers of the 
rural schools on March 6th. We regret to 
note that the teachers are not taking the active 
interest in promoting these contests that they 
should. We can not hope to secure the best 
results in the rural schools until we have 
teachers who are in love with their work. 
With the active support of the directors of 
the various districts we hope to eliminate 
those teachers who give evidence of loafing 
on the job. 

HuntTInctTon.—Supt. Rife: The Superintend- 
ent delivered a lecture before the school chil- 
dren under the auspices of the Civic Club. 
His subject included Flies, Birds and School 
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Gardens. About 400 school children will have 
school gardens, and considerably more than 
this number have joined the Liberty Bell 
Bird Club. 

Mirriin.—Supt. Ruble: At a meeting of the 
County Teachers’ Association the idea of mili- 
tary training in the public schools was voted 
down—especially as compulsory. 

WASHINGTON.—Supt. Crumrine: The sec- 
ond annual Track and Field meet of the high 
schools of the county was held at Washing- 
ton, May 1. Fifteen of the high schools of 
the county ‘participated. The attendance was 
large, and the enthusiasm great, giving assur- 
ance that this event will become an annual 
affair. Two beautiful trophy cups were pre- 
sented to the winning teams by the Observer 
publishing company. 

WyoMING.—Supt. Morgan: The fifth an- 
nual speaking contest conducted by the Citi- 
zens National Bank of Tunkhannock brought 
out six contestants from our high schools on 
March 26. It was a good contest and prizes 
of $25, $15, and $10 were given the winners. 

Corry.—Supt. Wilson: Our art exhibit the 
past month netted us $135, which has been in- 
vested in pictures. Both the senior and 
junior classes of the high school donated 
large framed pictures, and our two daily 
papers did the same. 

Donora.—Supt. Reed: The High School 
held a Literary Contest with the Charleroi 
High School. Nearly the entire High School 
and 40 or 50 of our patrons attended the 
event. The judges gave the oration, reading, 
and debate to Charleroi, the essay to Do- 
nora. This event has aroused an enthusiasm 
for such work. A movement is on foot to 
organize literary leagues throughout the 
county next year. 

HAnover.—Supt. Gortner: Charles Ander- 
son of Baltimore, Md., has been selected by 
board as the architect for the new high school 
building. The board accompanied by the ar- 
chitect and the superintendent spent one day 
inspecting the high school buildings at Cham- 
bersburg and Waynesboro. Many good ideas 
were obtained on this visit. They have 
planned to visit other high schools before be- 
ginning to build. The Bixler lot situated 
about two squares from the central part of 
town has been purchased as a site whereon to 
erect the new high school. The educational 
event for March was the special election held 
to decide whether the voters of the borough 
would approve bonding the school district for 
$85,000 to build and equip a new high school 
building. By one hundred majority the Board 
of Education was empowered and instructed 
to build a modern high school to meet the 
needs of the district for the next generation. 
When the new building is ready for use and 
the high school installed therein the grades 
of the borough will have ample accommoda- 
tions, and Hanover will be prepared to edu- 
cate her children as thoroughly to meet life’s 
needs as money and brains can provide. 

Lansrorp.—Supt. Kuntz: At a meeting of 
the taxpayers with the school board, it was 
agreed that the board might go above $150,- 
000, if necessary, for the erection of our new 
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high school building. Miss Grace E. Moses 
has been elected supervisor of physical cul- 
ture, folk-dancing and games, at a salary of 
$75 per month for the remainder of the year. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Robbins: The Board of 
Directors has entered into a contract to pur- 
chase a plot of ground at the southwest cor- 
ner of Sixth and Chestnut streets for a site 
for a new high school building. This plot of 
ground is practically 200 ft. square embracing 
one quarter of a city block. The purchase 
price is $41,400. Possession must be given 
not later than July 1, 1915. It is the inten- 
tion of the Board to push with all possible 
spéed, consistent with exactness, the erection 
of a modern high school building with a ca- 
pacity for at least 800 students. As soon as 
the architect is chosen and plans are devel- 
oped we will enter into consultation with the 
state Board of Directors and their architects. 

Mananoy ( Schuylkill ).—Supt. Noonan: 
Part of my report to the board dealt with the 
subject of holidays as follows: Ineffective 
school work is partly due to the almost un- 
limited number of distractions that steadily 
break its continuity. Each time a new fad or 
fancy ripples the placid stream of educational 
advancement, the public schools appear to be 
the first affected. Among the latest fads we 
find the idea of increasing the number of 
holidays to such an extent that their extremely 
numerous occurrence becomes annoying. This 
office believes in the observance of holidays, 
but does not think that closing the schools 
will dignify any such observance. What bet- 
ter mode of celebrating a holiday could be 
adopted than that of systematically training 
the child to think, and to inculcate in his 
growing mind the principles of respect and 
veneration for national heroes or national 
events? This the schools advocate and believe. 
There are too many holidays and not enough 
school days. There is given to celebrations 
of various kinds too much attention, and to 
educational attainments too little. If the 
schools are closed, what is the result? Too 
often the consequences prove quite disastrous. 
There is no place for the children to go, and 
nothing for them to do. They indulge in 
questionable amusements, congregate at loaf- 
ers’ corners, listen to conversation not in- 
tended for them, play games that are in every 
particular objectionable, smoke cigarettes, and 
acquire habits that will never benefit them. 
The continuity of their training is broken by 
such temporary distractions, and instead of 
regarding school as a refining institution of 
necessity, they come to consider it a necessary 
evil. This office therefore opposes with all 
the firmness that conviction can command the 
idea of a succession of school holidays 
throughout the year, and believes that all holi- 
days should be kept in the schools through 
the medium of suitable exercises rather than 
through that of empty school buildings. 

New BricHton.—Supt. Atwell: During the 
first days of the month a musical entertain- 
ment was given by our children of the grade 
schools under the direction of our Supervisor 
of Music which was very much appreciated 
by our patrons. The program was given on 
two successive evenings to large audiences. 
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The gross receipts were $293.85, which will 
be expended in furnishing the schools with 
Victrolas and other equipment. The annual 
exhibit of our school work was held on April 
30 and May 1. The work of the pupils of all 
the buildings was sent to the Central Build- 
ing and exhibited there. Not less than two 
thousand parents and other friends of the 
school visited us on this ocasion. 

Pitrston.—Supt. McGuigan: Permission 
has been granted by the Board of School Di- 
rectors to allow arrangements for junior pu- 
pils in the commercial department of our high 
school, to work during the two weeks of June, 
and for the senior pupils to work during two 
weeks in April or May in offices of business 
or manufacturing houses. Selection shall be 
made through suggestions of the Board of 
Trade. No pupil shall receive compensation. 
Time spent in offices shall count as school 
time. Detailed reports of the nature of work 
done by each pupil shall be signed by the 
teacher in charge and the employer under 
whose direction the pupil works, and filed in 
the office of the superintendent of schools be- 
fore the close of the school term. Mr. John 
Thompson, Vice-President of the Pittston 
Board of School Directors, died April 3, 1915. 
The public schools were closed on the after- 
noon of his funeral, April fifth. 

PUNXSUTAWNEY.—Supt. Jackson: By means 
of a social and food sale the West End 
School has added nearly $50 to its library 
fund. The Jenks High School has finished 
and placed its annual quota of bird-houses; 
these are made by the pupils. Our Senior 
Commercials are doing work, at regular 
hours, for various business firms. The one 
to whom the service is rendered fills out a spe- 
cial report of the nature and quality of the 
work done. This gives the pupil contact with 
and knowledge of actual business conditions. 
The comments made upon their work by the 
men whom they serve are instructive and help- 
ful. The pupils change their place of visita- 
tion each week thereby coming in contact 
with a variety of business activities. Under 
the direction of Miss Addie M. Field who has 
charge of our work in drawing the pupils 
turned their attention to birds and animals 
during the months of March and April. The 
4th, 5th, 6th and 7th grades made a bird or 
animal book according to choice and the writ- 
ten descriptions were worked out during the 
language period. The list of birds was made 
up from the readers and the language books. 
The bird books were made and mounted dur- 
ing the drawing periods. In addition, Mr. 
Sutter, at the Jenks Hill school, by utilizing 
an old basement room directed his pupils in 
the construction of some bird houses. Most 
of the designs for these houses were supplied 
by Miss Field. 

SHaron.—Supt. Gamble: An_ interesting 
meeting of the Round Table of Superintend- 
ent and Principals of Eastern Ohio and West- 
ern Pennsylvania was held in Sharon. The 
attendance was the largest we have had for 
several years; about forty were present from 
abroad. The discussions were spirited and 
profitable. These meetings are very infor- 
mal and are much enjoyed. 
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THE one instrument that comes nearest the voice in | among women as the piano has been. Thousands of 
Its ability to interpret musical expression is not the | girls are now learning how to finger the strings. The 

no, but the violin. The piano is only an improved | mastery of the violin is easier to obtain than that of 
ae. Heretofore young girls have spent laborious | the piano, and does not require so much strength of 
years in learning how to play the piano, an accomplish- | hand and wrist. The delicate fingering it involves is 
ment difficult to acquire, and requiring incessant prac- | just what girls can more easily learn. i is no novel- 
tice to retain proficiency. But there has been a | ty for women, for the painters of the middle ages repre- 
change lately that may make the violin as popular ! sented the angels as playing on viols as well as harps. 
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1. Pleasure climbs to ev-’ry moun-tain, Wavesin ev -’ry bush and tree, 
2. Ev-’ry blos -som roundusspringing, Sweet tosmell,and fair to see, 
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Whispersin each bubbling fountain, O howsweetthis world can be. When with earliest 
Seems with fragrant voicessing-ing, ‘O howfairthis worldcanbe!” £E’en in tem-pests 
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morn-ing, All things wake to life and glee, Sparkling fresh they hail the dawning, O how 
yp burst-ing, Nature still has charms for me, For my heart securely trusting, Knows whose 
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ray of morning, All things wake to life and glee, Sparkling fresh they hail the dawning, 
wildly bursting, Nature still has charms for me, For my heart se - curely trusting, 
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bright this world can be! O how bright! O howbright! how bright this world can be! 
world this world must be! Knows whose world, Knows whose world, whose world this world must be! 
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